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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Over the mountains, through twenty-one tunnels, then crossing bridges from which 
we look down into ravines a thousand feet below, again dipping down into Mexico we 
vo, until finally, after a night and half a day, we find ourselves gliding through the 
renowned fertile “Imperial” valley whence come the early vegetables which sup- 
ply the markets in April. 

San Dieco—9tu District 

We reach San Diego on Sunday afternoon, and are met by the Parent-Teacher 
Association delegation, headed by Mrs. Ida M. Young, President of the 9th district, 
and Mrs. Price, Pres. of the City Federation. 

We are taken for a ride around this beautiful city which we visited in 1915, and 
we find that Balboa Park where spring flowers are in riotous blossom, has even in- 
creased in artistic beauty. We recognize as an old friend, the wonderful organ in the 
same open-air theater that was established at the time of the exposition. 

On Monday we attend the Parent-Teacher Association meeting, listen to the re- 
ports of the local chairman, and express our sympathy with the thought voiced at this 
meeting, viz.: the necessity of a better trained parenthood. Especially are we pleased 
when President Hardy of the University suggests the desirability of this training in 
the publie schools as a part of the regular course. 

From San Diego we take a side trip to La Jolla, where we are entertained by the 
school children in their outdoor natural amphitheater. Then for another side trip we 
vo to Escondido valley, whence come those famous raisins, so full of vitamine and iron. 
As the home of the President of the district is here, we are not surprised at the ready 
response of educators and friends at the evening meeting. The principal subject of 
discussion is the Towner-Sterling Bill which they desire to see passed during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Santa Ana—4tu District 

Our next stopping place is Santa Ana, where we are greeted by Mrs. Earl Morris, 
the President of the Fourth District, and a reception committee. Our welcome here 
from the district officers is most unique. To represent their natural resources, they 
present to us gifts—a miniature automobile for the oil industry, native wild flowers, a 
basket of fruit, a bag of walnuts, symbolical of the goodness inherent in every child, 
10 matter how hard may be the exterior, and finally a Mexican mother and social worker 
presents a basket woven by a Mexican child and filled with Mexican candy, telling us 
that “the Parent-Teacher Association has gone to the heart and reached the Mexican 
mothers.” Here again, is the Towner-Sterling Bill endorsed, and an enthusiastic ap- 
peal is made for the better enforcement of the prohibition law. After a delightful auto- 
mobile ride through Anaheim, Fullerton and Orange with the Santa Ana officers, we 
take the train for Los Angeles, convinced that the Fourth District is engaged in really 
constructive work. 

Los ANGELES—10TH DistRICT 

On Monday we meet the leaders of the Tenth District at a delightful luncheon at 
the Country Club and talk over the many problems that are inevitable in such a large, 
rapidly growing population. At the meeting of their local Presidents called a few days 
later, with Mrs. Noble the President, in the chair, we discovered that they have given 
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a great deal of time, thought and hard work to feeding the undernourished children in 
their midst,*and an immense exhibition of the school children’s work including also 
their pets, is to be given in combination with other organizations, for increasing the 
fund for this purpose. 

GLENDALE—Ist District 

The conference of the first district is held at Glendale, only a short distance from 
Los Angeles. As we, in company with the President, Mrs. Archbold, enter the crowded 
audience room we are greeted with a song of welcome by the delegates. 

Reports are many, and deal largely with the influencing of public opinion in favor 
of better training, especially in the home. 

Another meeting of this first district is held the next day with Mrs. Carr, the Pres- 
ident of the City Federation of South Pasadena, in the chair. Here we find Mayor 
Wadsworth and many others advocating the constructive work which the Parent- 
Teacher Association is doing, especially in adapting the home to the activities of the 
young people of today. We finish this delightful day by a ride and a dinner with our 
National Vice-President, Mrs. Hamilton. 

Before leaving Los Angeles, we take dinner with our National chairman of Mem- 
bership, Mrs. C. C. Noble, who is still as active as ever, and is greatly appreciated by 
all our State Membership Workers. 

San Bernarpino—dtu District 

On leaving Los Angeles, we take the train for San Bernardino—a journey of only 
a few hours. As we near the station we see our old-time friend, Mrs. Lydia Barton 
Goldie, President of Highland Association, coming to greet us, also Mrs. Truvey, Pres- 
ident of the Fifth District, and Mrs. Erthal of the City Federation. 

The conference is held the next day, and the reports convince us that the Associa- 
tions are carrying the gospel of constructive character building into their communities. 
Here too, we find great appreciation of the kindergartens, which were started by our 
kindergarten chairman, Miss Locke, when she was here in 1915. 

The Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce, and the citizens, all combine to make our 
stay delightful, showering upon us the largest oranges and the sweetest candy. The 
fragrance of orange blossoms fills the air, and the trees are laden with fruit. 

A Saturday and Sunday at Highlands, Redlands and Riverside and again we start, 
this time for ' 

BaAKERSFIELD—7TH DistRICT 

The President, Mrs. Voorhies, is at the station, also the County and City Supts. 

The next day is the conference, Mrs. Voorhies presiding. Thirteen associations 
are reported with a membership of 668. Mr. Teach, the City Superintendent, voices 
his appreciation by pledging loyalty and support to the organization, while Rev. H. C. 
Slater is enthusiastic because the spiritual foundation of character is emphasized. Mr. 
Blodgett, Secretary of the Civic Commercial Association, is convinced that the Parent- 
Teacher Association is an economic asset of the city. 

Fresno—11tu District 

On we go to Fresno, where again we are met by a Committee, and the meeting 
is held in the fine High School. As their President and 1st Vice-Pres. have both 
removed their residence from Fresno, the 2nd Vice-Pres., Mr. Cotter, presides, and 
good reports are given by the various associations; also a president is chosen to fill the 
vacancy, and a new start is made. The district represents five counties, in the 
raisin section, and with its enthusiastic workers and new officers, should make great 
progress. 

StockToN—8TH DistTrRIcT 

Here the conference is held in the Y. M. C. A., Mrs. Moulton, President, in the 
chair. The election of officers takes place in the morning, and we are particularly in- 
terested in the greetings of Mrs. Barrett from the Stockton Board of Education, J. H. 
Utt, who speaks for the County Board, and Mr. Williams, the City Supt. of Schools. 
They all express their appreciation of the Parent-Teacher Association, and their desire 
for future growth. Reports are given, and a profitable discussion takes place. 
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Dr. Smithson of Berkeley speaks of the opportunities offered by the extension de- 
partment, while Mr. Beckwith, the only male member who attends all the sessions, 
brings out the thought that the immediate need is for a plan of financing school work 
that will not make every man clutch his purse the moment school improvement is sug- 
gested. 

The thought is emphasized by Dr. Smithson that the child may be the hope of the 
nation, but the adult is the hope of the child, hence the importance of adult education ; 
that a parent can often do more for a child in an hour than a teacher can in a month, 
and undo in an hour what the teacher has accomplished in a month. 

The next day, to our surprise, a delegation consisting of the Sacramento Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mr. Hughes, Mrs. Green, President of the Third District, and Mrs. 
Bradford, State Vice-President, invites us to ride the forty miles through the fertile 
Joaquin Valley to the capital city. 

SACRAMENTO—383D DISTRICT 

Here in the Senate Chamber it is our pleasure to listen to one of the best friends 
of our organization, Mr. Will C. Wood, the California State Superintendent of Schools, 
who brings us flowers and greetings from Governor Stevens and great encouragement 
for future success, founded upon what has already been accomplished for the schools 
through the influence of the Associations. Especially is this true, we are told, in put- 
ting through the bond issues necessary to build and equip the school houses. 

It is urged at the district meeting that the main object of the Congress is not to dis- 
pense general neighborhood charity, but rather to so teach and influence the homes 
that the need for such charity will be lessened. Department and local reports show great 
activity and usefulness and large growth in membership. 

After attending a banquet at which at least three hundred and fifty members are 
present, we take the night train for a short trip into Nevada. 


NEVADA 

The next morning on stepping from the train at Reno we are met by Mrs. Erick- 
son, formerly active in the Parent-Teacher Association work in Sacramento. Although 
we have no active associations in Nevada, we find that Mrs. Erickson has established 
an association which serves as a community center, and in which fathers as well as 
mothers take an active interest. 

The evening’s entertainment at the McKinley school consists of music and speak- 
ing by the boys and girls, who together with the parents then adjourn to the supper 
room in the basement and enjoy a feast of good things. This is followed by dancing 
by the young people, and a healthy atmosphere of friendship pervades the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Here also in Reno is situated the extensive State University, and upon invitation 
of Mrs. Billinghurst, the wife of the Superintendent of Schools, we take luncheon in 
her home, meet the members of the faculty, and find them eager to learn the advan- 
tages of establishing a state organization in Nevada. In the afternoon we attend the 
Century Club and meet the presidents of various Mothers’ Clubs. We also on the fol- 
lowing day are taken by Mr. and Mrs. Billinghurst and Mrs. Erickson to visit the 
State Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Hunting, at the Capitol, in Carson City. 

Here again we see a lively association doing good work, and we come away sure 
that later on Nevada will desire to join the other states in this great movement. 

From Nevada we take the night train for San Francisco, where we meet our Na- 
tional and California co-workers. Mrs. H. N. Rowell, our National Treasurer, whose 
books are just closed, gives us the surprising and wonderful news that they show that 
we have over four hundred thousand members, a gain of over one hundred thousand 
during this past year! Then we meet our Vice-President, Mrs. David O. Mears, who 
reports the gifts for Child-Welfare Day to amount to over $3,000. This fund is to be 
devoted to extension work. 

PeTALUMA—2pD District 

We are ready the next day to accompany Mrs. Marston, the president of the second 

district, to the famous egg and chicken center, Petaluma. We see beautiful white hens 
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on all the hills, but also we discover that this enterprising city has decorated its streets 
with numerous flags in our colors in honor of the Parent-Teacher Association. At 
the meeting, each local circle reports work accomplished and plans for the future. One 
large undertaking to which they look forward with enthusiasm is a new Junior High 
School which will cost $250,000, but they have secured the bond issue and are deter- 
mined that the hens, chickens and eggs shall multiply and pay the debt. 


Pato ALtto—6TH District 


Next, beautiful Palo Alto, and again good reports. Here we greet Mrs. Ewing, 
the State President, also the president of the district, Mrs. Pierce, who presides at the 
all-day meeting held in the Community House. An informal lunch is served on the 
wide piazza, and a reception is followed by a ride around the beautiful university 
grounds and a return to San Francisco. On Saturday, the following day, we attend a 
delightful reception, meeting many members from the city and also from Berkeley and 
Oakland. 

Cuico—3p District 

Over two hundred miles north of Sacramento is the thriving city of Chico, which 
belngs to the Third District, but is so far away from its southern portion that we have 
been persuaded to stop here and attend a meeting. Mrs. Hornabelle is waiting to take 
us to the hotel and the meeting takes place the next day. There are many local reports 
of work accomplished and a good account of the Americanization work is given by Mrs. 
Lorehead, the Superintendent of Schools. President Osenbaugh, of the University 
which is situated here, and Principal Ferguson of the High School give helpful ad- 
dresses, and we enjoy going with Mr. Ferguson to inspect the new High School which is 
the direct result of their energy. 

OrEGON—ASHLAND 

After being all night on the train, we reach the town of Ashland, Oregon, and on 
alighting, Mrs. Hill, the State President, and Mrs, Elmore, the district president, wel- 
come us, and we are taken to Mrs. Elmore’s home. We find that the district 
has planned a noon luncheon including after-dinner speaking. Also at this time, re- 
ports are called for from the various associations, Mrs. Elmore presiding. Mrs. Hill 
emphasizes particularly the importance of home training and the desirability of the 
parents’ understanding the boys and girls of today and providing recreation suited to 
their needs. 

After dinner we all go by automobile to Medford, where a large audience awaits 
our coming, and where they receive our messages with enthusiasm. 

Our next stopping place is Eugene, Oregon, and the state president, Mrs. Hill, ac- 
companies us. Here the Eugene Chamber of Commerce has provided a luncheon for 
the delegates, and the economic aspects of our organization and its influence on the 
community are considered. In the afternoon we visit the University, on the invitation 
of President Campbell, and we are entertained by Dean Fox, who introduces us to 
outside friends and to University students, delightful girls with whom we would love 
to linger; but the Washington State Convention is in session in Tacoma and we have 
promised to arrive before its close. Goodbye to Oregon till later! 

We reach Tacoma and hasten to the state meeting, where the State President, 
Mrs. Arthur Varney, is presiding. Mrs. Victor H. Malstrom, of Tacoma, has just been 
elected as the coming state president. 

According to the reports of the state officers, Washington now has 23,410 Parent- 
Teacher Association members, in 415 circles. Receipts for the year were $7,400 and 
Mrs. Varney comments on the fact that “only a bunch of women could run such a big 
undertaking on nickels and dimes.” Our national representatives who have arrived, 
present hearty greetings to the state of Washington ‘and its efficient leaders. At the 
close, Mrs. Varney presents to Mrs. Malstrom the State Association gavel. Many state 
delegates stay over to attend the National Convention which opens on May 8th. 

But that is another story. 


KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS 
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WHEN PARENTS FAIL TO PASS 
By W. FREDERIC FADNER, 


LOMBARD COLLEGE. 


A story is told by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, of the Free Synagogue, which illus- 
trates how a person may sometimes be mis- 
understood : 

“Not long ago the mother of one of my 
little pupils came to me and said: 

“<Doctor, how could you speak to my 
little daughter so cruelly? She came home 
in tears, and never wants to go back.’ 

“¢ What on earth did I say to her?’ I 
asked in astonishment. 

“You told her that if she didn’t come 
oftener you would throw her in the furnace,’ 
the accusing mother asserted. 

“T thought it over, much puzzled, and 
then I recalled that what I really did say 
was this: 

“*Tf you are not more regular in attend- 
ance I shall have to drop you from the 
register.’ ” 

I do not want to be misunderstood. It is 
not my intention to direct a wholesale con- 
demnation against parents. Whatever fol- 
lows is said in the kindliest spirit of criti- 
cism, and has only one motive, to direct 
our attention, as parents, to some of our 
own shortcomings in the education of our 
children. 

The business of education is a serious one. 
Theoretically, at least, we all wish our 
children well. There is nothing we would 
not do for their welfare, no sacrifices we 
would not gladly make. We work at our 
various tasks to get the wherewithal to 
feed and clothe them and to provide for 
them the necessities of life. In a word, we 
are at all times ready and willing to sacri- 
fice time, money, and many a comfort for 
the sake of our children and their education. 
We are not all-wise, but in the sphere of a 
limited intelligence we are doing pretty 
well. It is earth’s noblest heroism. 

All this is admitted—admitted in all fair- 
ness to self-sacrificing parents the world 
over. Nevertheless, it is also true that with 
the best of intentions we sometimes fail. 
A mother will tell “bugaboo” stories to 


her child, little thinking that she is at the 
same time destroying that child’s natural 
freedom and courage and probably making 
him a coward for life. Or maybe some have 
gradually acquired a habit of nagging, and 
that same habit is probably sowing the seeds 
of wilfulness which eventually may lead to 
distorted views of society and even to crim- 
inality. It is true that we all mean well 
enough, as we hear it so often expressed, 
but “ meaning well enough ” will never solve 
our problems. You have heard the story 
of that benevolent, but absent-minded old 
gentleman who was one day in August 
driving along a hot dusty road. He spied 
a toad by the roadside. It was gasping for 
breath in the intense heat of the mid-sum- 
mer day, so reining up his horse, he got 
out of his buggy and carefully lifting the 
poor creature, he placed it in the shadow 
of his carriage and with a satisfied mind, 
all unconscious of his misdirected tender- 
ness, he climbed back into the vehicle and 
drove away. The old man meant well 
enough, but what of the poor toad? I am 
afraid that our children are at times some- 
what in the same condition; plenty of such 
misdirected tenderness is showered upon 
them, but because of our ignorance of many 
fundamentals, they actually suffer at the 
hands of those who would be their best 
friends. 

In other words, I mean that we as parents 
often “ fail to pass.” 

A child brings his report card home to 
his parents. He takes great pride in show- 
ing it around the family circle. Anxiously 
he has awaited the day when his teacher 
should give it to him. He has been wonder- 
ing, perhaps, if he was going to pass in 
arithmetic. He has passed! It is a red 
letter day in his life! He is proud to show 
its record to father and mother. It is his 
triumph. And father and mother are no 
less proud! Father always prophesied that 
his child was a coming wonder. He is sure, 
moreover, that his child’s brilliancy comes 
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from his side of the house and mother 
smiles sweetly, and wisely does not dispute 
the statement. Yes, it’s a great day when 
Johnnie brings home his report card show- 
ing that he has “passed” in all his work. 

But supposing that report card shows 
failure in arithmetic, and maybe in spelling 
and maybe in geography, and in language,— 
even in deportment ? 
below par. 


Johnnie seems to be 
With fear and trembling the 
card is presented for family scrutiny. It 
is discussed up and down, and pro and con. 
Father looks significantly over to mother 
and is sure that the child’s ignorance and 
general perversity do not come from his 
side of the family. It is the same old story. 
Explanations are demanded and none can be 
satisfactorily given. Johnnie begins to 
loathe school and as soon as he dares to 
assert his independence, he drops out of 
school altogether and gets a job driving a 
grocery wagon. 

My query is: When a child comes home 
with a report card showing a general failure 
to pass in his school work, whose fault is it, 
the child’s or his parents’ ? 

My own personal belief is that in a 
majority of cases a poor report card indi- 
cates that the parents have “failed to 
pass.” My heart goes out to the laggard 
kid. 

Allow me just briefly, then, to indicate a 
few instances. 

We as parents fail to pass when we do 
not attend to the health conditions of the 
child. A child not physically fit cannot be 
expected to make the proper progress in 
his work. A few years ago some startling 
facts were given out at the Buffalo Congress 
on School Hygiene. Recent medical inspec- 
tion in the schools showed that of all pupils, 
26 per cent. suffered from eyestrain; 5 to 12 
per cent. had enlarged tonsils; 12 to 24 
per cent. suffered from nasal obstruction, 
and 2 to 5 per cent. from defective hearing; 
50 to 75 per cent. had decayed teeth; 10 to 
30 per cent. suffered from nervous disorders; 
5 to 20 per cent. had some deformity; 1 to 
15 per cent. suffered from skin diseases, 
and 1 to 67 per cent. suffered from pedicu- 
losis. Many of these figures have been 
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confirmed in more recent investigations in 
various parts of the country. Louis W. 
Rapeer, President of the Federation of 
American Childhood and Director of the 
National School of Social Research, says 
in his “ Essentials of Educational Hygiene ” 
that 65 per cent. of all school children be- 
tween five and twelve years of age have 
decayed teeth. I think it is Commissioner 
P. P. Claxton who somewhere says that 25 
per cent. of all children in the public schools 
have defective vision. Think of the vast 
number out of the 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
children in the publie schools in the United 
States that are thus handicapped through 
parental ignorance! Children do not ask to 
be born. Surely after they get here they 
have a right to much more attention to their 
health than these figures would seem to indi- 
cate they are at present getting! We as 
parents fail to pass when we neglect to have 
a general physical examination § given 
periodically to our children. I lay it down 
as a truism that it is just as important for 
mother, every morning and every after- 
noon before he starts to school, to ask 
Johnnie if his teeth are brushed as to ask 
him if he has his arithmetic lesson fully 
prepared. 

And then comes the subject of nutrition. 
Here also parents fail to pass. <A child im- 
properly nourished can not study and get 
his lessons with any enthusiasm. It is a 
well-known fact that children, even in well- 
to-do families, are undernourished. Dr. 
Thomas F. Wood, of Columbia, is authority 
for the statement that 25 per cent. of all 
children suffer from malnutrition. In 1919, 
according to a report by Mrs. Ida Couch 
Wood, Director of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago, a survey was 
made in the Chicago public schools in which 
10,000 children were weighed and measured. 
It was found that 45 per cent. were 7 per 
cent. or more underweight for their height. 
To show that this malnutrition was not con- 
fined to the children of poor parents, 4 
survey was also made in a suburban private 
school supported by parents more than well- 
to-do. It was found that more than 25 per 


cent. of the children in this school were 
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underweight and undernourished. In the 
Akron (Ohio) schools a survey was made 
and out of 1,010 children examined, 58 per 
cent. were underweight and of this number 
21 per cent. were more than 10 per cent. 
underweight. Other examinations have 
been made and children have been found all 
the way from 1 to 20 pounds underweight, 
and suffering from poor posture, bat-winged 
shoulder blades, flat feet, narrow chests, en- 
larged tonsils, adenoids, defective teeth, 
poor vision, chorea, and many other ail- 
ments as well as malnutrition. In some 
schools as many as 60 out of 61 have been 
found nutritionally below normal. Mr. 
Rapeer, quoted a moment ago, says that 15 
per cent. of eliminations, 16 per cent. of 
non-promotions, and 17 per cent. of all 
retardations are directly caused by illness 
or physical defects. I wonder if we as 
parents do not see in these figures a severe 
indictment and conclusive proof that we 
also all too frequently “ fail to pass.” 

Apropos of all this, we are not at all 
surprised that statistics tell us that out of 
the 2,000,000 babies that were born last 
year, 1/6 will never become one year of age, 
1/3 will never see a fifth birthday, while 
among elementary and high-school children 
100,000 die annually, 60,000 from prevent- 
able causes! What an appalling fact to 
contemplate, that 40 per cent. of those that 
die will die from preventable diseases! 
Surely this is a slaughter of the innocents 
by the side of which that of Herod seems 
merciful! 

But these are not the only instances in 
which parents are negligent. We as par- 
ents fail to pass when we send our chil- 
dren to school and think that all our du- 
ties end there. Mother’s duty has not 
ended with the braiding of Mary’s hair 
and kissing her good-by, nor has father’s 
duty ended when he has given Bobby 
money for a new reader. Do we take an 
active interest in school laws, school elec- 
tions, or the disbursement of school funds? 
Do we know anything about school equip- 
ment, sanitation, the qualifications of 
teachers? Do we know of the existence 
of any educational bill before the legisla- 
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ture and can we express an intelligent 
opinion on it? How many of us know of 
a single provision of the Towner-Sterling 
bill? If we do not, then it seems to me 
that again we as parents are failing to 
pass. 

We as parents fail to pass when we do 
not provide adequate home conditions for 
our children. Homes should be neat. 
Slovenliness on the part of father and 
dowdiness on the part of mother will re- 
act on the children and show a correspond- 
ing shiftlessness in their school work. It 
is the psychology of esthetics. Proper 
home surroundings can do much toward 
the success of the child in his school 
career. In this connection, too, may we 
remark that parents also fail to pass when 
they do not provide proper study condi- 
tions at home for those who find it neces- 
sary to prepare some lessons outside of 
school hours. Many children can not get 
their lessons amid all the distractions of a 
family evening. If the living room can 
not be quiet during the time of evening 
study, @ special room should be set aside 
for study purposes. (May I say some- 
thing parenthetically here? It is this: I 
am not against movies, ice cream, and 
dancing. One thing is certain, however, 
and that is this: children of parents in 
these days are not being broken by over- 
study; but they are being broken by over- 
society.) 

We as parents fail to pass when we do 
not regularly visit the schools and show 
both the teacher and the children that we 
are vitally interested in their work. I 
once taught in a school notoriously bad in 
this respect. Desiring to change this 
lamentable condition, I sent invitations to 
all parents represented in my school to 
come on a certain Friday afternoon to 
visit us, not to enjoy a special program, 
but to see us on one of our regular work 
days. Not a soul came! And during the 
year I had only two visitors—one father 
who came twice,—perhaps because he had 
twins there. The parents in that district 
had never learned to visit the school and 
see their children in the actual process of 
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getting their life’s preparation. Most of 
them were téo busy with their work-a- 
day world. An automobile once drove up 
to a farmhouse and a man inquired of a 
ragged boy in the driveway where his 
father might be found. The lad replied: 
“Oh, he’s down in the pig-pen feeding the 
pigs. You'll know him; he has a hat on.” 
We beccme like that on which our hearts 
are set. If you had turned a prize Guern- 
sey over to an expert feeder to take care 
of for a time, you would go there every 
Sunday morning (especially Sunday 
morning) to see how it was getting along. 
What is more, you would never have given 
the valuable animal to the care of another 
unless you had previously looked into his 
qualifications. Why is it that so many of 
us take more interest in raising blue-ribbon 
hogs than in rearing blue-ribbon boys? 

We as parents fail to pass when we do 
not take an interest in the teacher herself. 
Does the teacher have a welcome in your 
home or is she a mere transient in the 
town? <A school teacher is a very human 
person, and your desire to make her ac- 
quaintance will be eagerly welcomed by 
her. Teachers are almost invariably ready 
to get acquainted with the parents and 
establish a bond of friendship that will 
make for the success of the children in 
their charge. Invite them to supper oc- 
casionally and see how much more they 
will give you. Make something of the 
teacher of your child. 

We as parents fail to pass when we do 
not take an interest in the report cards as 
they come to us. I am afraid that is an 
all too common failure on the part of a 
great many parents. Theoretically we are 
interested, practically we are not. The 
ecard comes home for signature and in a 
perfunctory sort of way it is signed and 
returned. A father once asked his son 
what the marks meant and the artful lad 
replied: “D means dandy; “C means 
careful; B means better; and A means 
awful.” I doubt not that the father was 
satisfied with his son’s explanation and 
signed the card with the belief that as 
things seemed to be going along all right 
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there was no apparent reason why he 
should take any time from his shekel- 
gathering to look further into his boy’s 
school work. But you may be sure he 
studied the market reports of stocks and 
bonds or looked with keen satisfaction at 
Brown Bessie’s score card or calculated 
how Brindle Daisy’s butter-fat record 
would take the prize at the county fair. 
The report card is the teacher’s statement 
to us of our child’s success for the period 
indicated and we owe it to her to give it 
our most careful and serious consideration. 
Anything less than that is an insult to 
her and a reflection on the sincerity of 
our own interest in the education of our 
children. 

There are many other ways in which we 
as parents fail to pass, but I want to men- 
tion just one more. We fail when we do 
not pay to teachers, wages commensurate 
with the dignity and the needs of their 
ealling. The report of the National Edu- 
cational Association for the year 1920 in- 
dicates that there were 39,000 vacancies in 
the teaching force in the public schools of 
the country. It further indicates that 
there were 65,000 teachers below the mini- 
mum standards of competence. It still 
further shows that one third of all ele- 
mentary teachers in the United States 
were below 21 years of age. Inadequate 
salaries is the chief contributing cause. 
The Association’s report just referred to 
avers that the average wage of high-school 
teachers in the United States is $1,100 a 
year. But bell boys in our hotels get an 
average of $1,180 and tips! The average 
pay of automobile washers is $2,495! The 
report of the United States Treasury De- 
partment for the year 1919 says that 
American women in that year spent $750,- 
000,000 for rouge, lipsticks, powders, and 
perfumes; American men spent $800,000,- 
000 for cigarettes; $800,000,000 was paid 
for chewing tobacco and snuff; and $1,- 
000,000,000 was spent for candy. During 
the same time, however, we spent only 
$800,000,000 for public-school education! 
Does it not look as if we as parents were 
not quite sincere in this matter of educa- 
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tion? If we would shave just a little off 
that $50,000,000 chewing gum bill, the $2,- 
000,000,000 automobile bill, the $500,000,- 
000 jewelery bill, the $250,000,000 ice cream 
bill, or the $350,000,000 cake and con- 
fection bill and put that money into public 
education, what a change might be wrought 
for our boys and girls! Do you get me? 
We as parents are failing to pass when we 
do not pay our teachers as much as they 
might earn outside of the teaching pro- 
fession in the most menial of walks of life. 
We as parents are failing to pass when we 
persist in a system of educating the 25,- 
000,000 children of this country by the 
750,000 teachers so penuriously paid that 
it is impossible for them to live with a 
dignity commensurate with their calling 
and at the same time lay away a little for 
the hazards of old age. We as parents are 
failing to pass when we are so indifferent 
in our attitude toward the public schools 
that we will pay as much for lipsticks and 
cigarettes as for the education of our chil- 
dren. Some time ago the Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin put the whole matter 
in a terse paragraph: 

“School teachers’ salaries range from 
$30 a month up—but not far enough up 
to make them dizzy. On her salary the 
teacher must dress nicely, buy herself 
things for her work which the city is too 
poor to get, go to twenty-nine lectures and 
concerts a year, buy helpful books on 
pedagogy, pay her way to district, county, 
and state institutes, and enjoy herself 
during a three months’ vacation which her 


salary takes every year. In addition, the 
teacher is supposed to hoard away vast 
sums of money so that when she becomes 
too nervous and cross to teach, at the age 
of 50 or thereabouts, she can retire and 
live happily ever after on her income.” 
Teachers do not have to apologize for 
their calling. Outside of that of father- 
hood and motherhood, it is the most sacred 
trust ever given. It has its compensations 
above the price of rubies. Teachers can 
look daily into the eyes of their charges, 
and see there the longing for the divine 
fire. They can speak into the ears of the 
innocents and carry to their hearts the 
precepts of life. They can work with wil- 
ling workers, sympathize with eager minds, 
and so mould the children of today that 


they shall command the destinies of the 
tomorrow after tomorrow. This is a joy 


and a satisfaction, but it will not buy 
bread. We as parents must do that for 
them or our boasted democracy is naught 
but as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals. This is the supreme educational chal- 
lenge of our times. 

These are some of the instances in which 
it seems that we as parents fail to pass. 
Let us face the facts. If I have said any- 
thing of value to you, may it serve to turn 
your attention to the fact that as parents 
we also sometimes are negligent. The 
next time that Johnnie comes home with 
a ecard showing unfavorable marks let us 
ask ourselves the very pertinent question: 
“Did my boy fail to pass or did 1?” 





REPORT OF FIFTH NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


From the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. 


The Fifth National Conference on Phys- 
ical Edueation, recently held in Chicago, 
brought together a group of 300 people 
interested in the advancement of physical 
education. The meeting was called by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, J. J. 
Tigert, and was conducted as a joint affair 
with the National Council of State Depart- 
ments of Education. 


Dr. Willard S. Small, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, presided and opened the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Small explained the calling 
of the first National Physical Education 
Conference at Atlantic City in February, 
1918, as a means of initiating a nation- 
wide forward movement to extend physical 
education, including health training for 
school children as a most fundamental 
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means of attacking the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions revealed by the draft statistics. He 
pointed out that while originally called for 
the purpose of focusing in a united cam- 
paign the energies of all interested organ- 
izations and individuals, the conference had 
come to serve the additional purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the Superin- 
tendents of Education the importance and 
significance of physical education in the 
broad program of education. 

“The Federal Government has estab- 
lished the precedent of promoting educa- 
tion. It has made liberal grants of land 
and money for the establishment and 
support of colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanie arts, and in more recent years has 
made appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion and household arts. Without inter- 
fering in any way with the control and 
management of public education by the 
States, the Federal Government should 
extend aid to the States for the promotion 
of physical education, the Americanization 
of the foreign-born, the eradication of 
illiteracy, the better training of teachers, 
and for promoting free educational oppor- 
tunities for all the children of all the 
people.” 

What the individual citizen can do: 
Write to her Senator and Congressman and 
get others to write to them. Insist that 
they declare their position on this impor- 
tant measure. Support in the coming 
elections those candidates who stand with 
the friends of public education. 

Superintendent Will C. Wood of Califor- 
nia followed with an admirable discussion 
of the place of physical education in the 
broad program of public education. Super- 
intendent Wood laid before the conference 
the significance of physical education as a 
means of character training, as well as 
health training; and for guidance in the 
right use of the rapidly increasing amount 
of leisure time available for the American 
people. He reported that in California 12 
County Supervisors of Physical Education 
were employed during 1921 as contrasted 
with none employed in 1920; the total ex- 


was increased from $736,000 in 1920 to 
$811,000 in 1921. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
J. J. Tigert, outlined the progress of phys- 
ical education throughout the world, point- 
ing out that 16 nations now have laws for 
the universal extension of physical educa- 
tion. Mr. Tigert, in a very interesting 
way, dwelt upon his own experience in 
athletics and stressed the significance of 
physical education as a means of character 
training. The Commissioner commented 
upon the fact that in those nations such as 
Denmark and Sweden, where a full pro- 
gram of physical education has been in 
vogue for a number of years, the records 
show a relatively high average of health 
and normal physical development prevail- 
ing among the school children. 

Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Director of Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Child-Welfare 
Association, demanded more adequate at- 
tention to the training of school children 
in helpful habits with reference to nourish- 
ment, rest, etc., and deplored a tendency in 
some quarters to regard physical education 
activities as a “cure-all” for physical 
deficiency. 

The final address of the afternoon was 
given by E. Dana Caulkins, Manager of 
the National Physical Education Service. 
Mr. Caulkins, who is organizing the nation- 
wide campaign for State and Federal Leg- 
islation for Physical Education, reported 
28 States now having physical education 
laws effective in greater or less degree. He 
pointed out that the increase in appropria- 
tions and the application of physical educa- 
tion laws during the past four years has 
been very rapid, but that as yet not more 
than one-tenth of the children of the na- 
tion are receiving anything like adequate 
physical education, including health train- 
ing. The point was made that only through 
National codperation with the States could 
there be any early hope of the realization 
‘of universal physical education in the 
United States, and attention was called to 
the fact that legislation is now pending 
which would initiate the program of Na- 


penditures from State funds for education jj, tional stimulation for physical education. 
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SUMMER READING 


By ALICE M, JORDAN 
SUPERVISOR OF WORK WITH CHILDREN, BosTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


‘« <T’m tired—oh, tired of books,’ ’’ said Jack, 
I long for meadows green, 
And woods where shadowy violets 
Nod their cool leaves between.’’ 


This is the spirit in which the majority 
of children greet the long summer vacation, 
and this is the spirit that persists for a few 
weeks after school closes. But when the 
spacious leisure of unoccupied days begins 
to pall as it most surely does, reading as 
a recreation takes on a new aspect. 

What shall be the books to be packed in 
the trunks and taken into the country or 
by the seaside? 

Shall they be the old favorites for a re- 
reading, or new books that tempt because 
of their freshness ? 

An ideal collection should contain both, 
if you please. You remember the books 
that beeame household friends, from whom 
quoted whom you 
turned with the assurance of not being dis- 
appointed. Listen to Peter’s testimony. 

“T read the book first thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at night. I read it 
through and then I read it kind of zigzag. 
I traced the pictures with pencil and tissue 
paper, so that I can keep them. At last my 
mother said, ‘ You take that book back to 
the library and don’t get it out again for 
six months.’ But I guess I know it most 
by heart.” 

To appreciate Peter’s delight in “The 
Story of Doctor Doolittle,” we need to re- 
member the books we used to read with 
each recurring season. For some of us the 
choice was “ Alice in Wonderland,” for 
others, “ Anderson’s Fairy Tales,” the 
“Arabian Nights,” “ Little Women,” or 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” And these are among 
the dearly loved books of’ our children 
today. Provide a few of the trusty stories 
for the inevitable rainy day, as well as for 
the quiet period that hot weather imposes 
upon even the most active. Let good books 
be on hand then, and they will be read. In 
reading, as in matrimony, proximity is 
often the determining factor and the wise 
parent will not let haphazard chance govern 


you abundantly, to 


her children’s selection of books. 

Summer is a fitting time to read about 
the outdoor world. The freer life of vaca- 
tion brings us in closer touch with the 
growing things and the earth itself, and 
arouses curiosity and a wish to know more 
about them. The wisely packed trunk will 
contain a flower book, be it by Dana, or 
Mathews, or Keeler, and a bird book by 
Chapman or Doubleday, with other guides, 
perhaps, that help to identify insects or 
butterflies. An out-of-door hobby is one te 
be encouraged. 

For a companionable volume on a jour- 
ney into new regions, we may take “ The 
Strange Adventures of a Pebble,” by 
Hallam Hawksworth, which answers many 
questions bound to occur to the keen minds 
of boys and girls, about the process of earth 
making. It is simple and popular enough 
to be easily understood and equally accu- 
rate and informing. 

“The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” 
breathing the atmosphere of life in the 
open, is a peculiarly satisfying book for 
summer reading. Howard Pyle has put 
the old ballads into a form that has not 
been approached by anyone else. 

Young and old may together travel far 
across lakes and through forests with Nils 
on the back of Goosey Gander and in his 
wonderful experiences learn to sense the 
magic of the solitary places and to feel the 
kinship with wild creatures. 

A quite unusual flavor of reminiscence 
will be the lot of the Dickens-loving father 
who picks up The Old Tobacco Shop and 
reads it to a small son. Odd and likeable 
characters, pirates, churchwardens and shop- 
keepers, with a little lad in their midst, are 
brought together into a whimsical world 
where the strange becomes the expected. 

Some of the books of travel written for 
general reading may carry a boy on mar- 
velous voyages with Shackleton, or Scott 
or Peary, and thrill him with deeds of 
courage and self-effacement that may give 
a permanent lift to his character. 
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If you care.for poetry yourself, you do 
not need the suggestion that an anthology 
be added to your summer library to fami- 
liarize the younger members of the family 
with the best of song and verse and give a 
vision of the beauty that a seeing eye has 
pictured and a faithful pen described. 

This last year of the publishers’ world 
has produced one notable book that may 
well have a place on the shelves of a home 
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where there are young people. Hendrik 
van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” is fasci- 
nating reading for young and old. It has 
power to furnish that perspective so much 
needed for an honest look into the past to 
help the coming generation in understand- 
ing more clearly the future. Surely, this 
is a worthy book for the family to share to- 
gether this summer. 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


For tHE YounG PEOPLE 
Selected by Miss Jordan 


At the Back of the North Wind, Macdonald. 
Arkansaw Bear, Paine. 

Peter and Wendy, Barrie. 

Wonderful Adventures of Nils, Lagerlof. 
Shasta of the Wolves, Baker. 

Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss. 

Lost Indian Magic, Moon. 

Lance of Kanana, French. 

The Old Tobacco Shop, Bowen. 

Story of Doctor Doolittle, Lofting. 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Pyle. 
Kingdom of the Winding Road, Meigs. 
John of the Woods, Brown. 

Wild Heart, Squiers. 


Adventures of Odysseus and Tale of Troy, 
Colum. 

Voyages of Captain Scott, Turley. 

Strange Adventures of a Pebble, Hawks- 
worth. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Wiggin. 

Long Labrador Trail, Wallace. 

Travels and Adventures of Raphael Pum- 
pelly, Pumpelly. 

Golden Numbers, Wiggin & Smith. 

Treasure of the Isle of Mist, Tarn. 

Peterkin Papers, Hale. 

Silver Shoal Light, Price. 

Story of Mankind, Van Loon. 


THE DRAGON, MALNUTRITION 
By VELMA WEST SYKES 


The various children’s diseases that are 
so contagious and dangerous keep a per- 
petual fear in the hearts of many mothers. 
Epidemics spring up, especially during 
school terms, that make their days a con- 
stant worry and dread if they are nervously 
inclined. But there is one disease of which 
little has been heard until recent years 
which is not only dangerous, since it does 
not run its course in a few weeks, but 
which undermines the general health of a 
child until he succumbs much more readily 
to contagious diseases. I am speaking of 
malnutrition, and, strictly speaking, per- 
haps I should not call it a disease. 

Perhaps your state is conducting a cam- 
paign through the schools to find out how 


many children are normal. Maybe you and 
your neighbors have remained indifferent 
to the work and have been incensed if it 
was suggested to you that your children 
were undernourished. But if all parents 
understood the evils of malnutrition and 
some of the corrective methods, there would 
be a big change in their attitude. 

In the first place, when you are told that 
Alice is underweight, don’t imagine that 
anyone thinks you are trying to starve her. 
For Bessie may be eating the same things 
Alice is and weigh a few more pounds than 
is necessary. So there may be other causes 
that keep Alice under-sized and pallid-look- 
ing. She may have diseased tonsils, the 
poison from which overworks her system 
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in an attempt to throw it off. She may 
have bad teeth, and be consequently unable 
to chew her food properly. Again, Alice 
may be getting enough to satisfy her appe- 
tite but not enough to nourish her suf- 
ficiently. She may be getting too little of 
certain food values which she needs, while 
too much of others may be given her. It 
is for just this reason that the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., is getting 
out pamphlets containing menus for grow- 
ing children. These are sent out free of 
charge and are a great help to any mother 
in planning what to feed her children in 
order that they may be normal and healthy. 
Certainly no one now can believe that 
foods do not have a great influence on the 
well-being of children. 
people especially, who have known for years 
that stock must be properly fed in order 
to do well, there should be no scoffing at 
the idea that children need a “ balanced 
ration.” 

One naturally supposes that well-to-do 
parents would have better nourished chil- 


Among farming 


dren than the ones from homes where the 
parents are poor. But in order to show you 
how inaccurate this supposition is, I will 
cite the statistics obtained in the weighing 
and measuring of school-children in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for the term of 1920-21. 
Imagine how surprised the people there 
were to find that a school in the wealthiest 
and most exclusive district in the city had 
more undernourished children than any 
other in the city! And the school which 
had the lowest percentage of children who 
were underweight was one of the schools 
for colored children! There is more than 
one reason for this, of course. First, plain 
simple foods are the best for children and 
the poorer homes must necessarily have 
these. Then where there is plenty of 
money, there is more for ice-cream cones, 
soda-pop, and candy, all of which take 
away the appetite for nourishing foods. 

If you remember your own childhood, 
you will recall how starved you always were 
when you came home from school. The 
last quarter of a mile you felt as empty as 
the treasuries of the European nations, and 
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you kept wondering what mother would 
have in the pantry. If left to yourself, you 
frequently ate enough to spoil your appetite 
for supper. 

In those days, a great deal was said 
about how bad it was for children to 
“piece” between meals. Now it may seem 
surprising that this is advocated, especially 
when growing children are underweight. 
But the “ piece” between meals should con- 
sist of a glass of milk and a slice of but- 
tered bread, graham crackers, or home- 
made cookies that are not too rich. 
Grease-soaked doughnuts, rich pies, heavily- 
iced cakes, or cold fried meats are apt to 
cause indigestion and thus give little 
nourishment. 

Lack of sufficient sleep will often keep 
a child underweight, as a growing child 
needs from ten to twelve hours of sleep 
after he reaches school-age. It may annoy 
you to have him want to lie in bed of a 
morning but he is only obeying the com- 
mands of Nature. If he gets up at the 
same hour that you do, he should go to bed 
a couple of hours earlier. 

I hardly think the recent agitation about 
underweight among children should lead 
us to think that the largest children are 
always the healthiest. This is not neces- 
sarily true, and family characteristics have 
to be taken into consideration. While the 
weight of the child is determined by his 
height, yet the large-boned child would be 
expected to weigh more than one with a 
slight frame. A child unusually tall for 
his age will frequently be slightly under- 
weight. But children who are as much as 
ten per cent. underweight usually need at- 
tention of some kind to bring them up to 
standard. i 

The child who drinks at least a quart 
of milk each day, has a hot lunch at school, 
a light lunch after school, and a supper 
that is both nourishing and easily digested, 
and who has plenty of sleep and is warmly 
clothed, will seldom be underweight. If he 
is, then there is usually organic trouble of 
some kind that will have to be corrected 
before normal living habits will bring him 
up to standard. 








A prominent teacher once said to me, “ If 
one child in a family is dull and the others 
are bright, all the attention will be bestowed 
on the bright ones and the dull one wi!l be 
neglected. It should be the other way. The 
dull one should have the most care. The 
others will, in a measure, take care of them- 
selves.” 

I was a very young teacher at that time, 
in fact, just a beginner, but during the 
years which have passed since those remarks 
were made, the truth of them has often 
been impressed upon my mind. I have 
often had to wonder why the dull child was 
neglected and left to make only feeble de- 
velopment or none at all. It seems to me 
that I would raise heaven and earth to save 
the child the humiliation of being a dullard. 
Also, the very dull member is a real afflic- 
tion in a family otherwise intelligent. 

In at least eight or nine cases out of ten, 
there need not be a stupid child. In a teach- 
ing experience of several years, I have 
found only one child which I have failed 
on, and I am fully convinced that I could 
have had a measure of success with that one 
if it had been possible to have several hours 
a day to devote to him alone. Think what 
an awful thing it must be to have to grope 
through life in such a state, and surely any 
parent would be constrained to put forth 
every effort. 

It is well to understand in the beginning 
that unlimited patience will be required. 
The child must not see that you are doing 
this from any other standpoint but that of 
pleasure and hearty good will. I knew of 
a mother who grew so impatient with a dull 
daughter that she exclaimed, “ You have no 
sense, and you never did have any, and you 
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THE DULL CHILD 
By FLORA SWETNAM 











never will have any.” 
of such a speech! 

You must find something in which the 
child takes an interest and work from that. 
We used to think that we must make the 
same beginning with all children. Experi- 
ence has taught us what a mistaken idea 
that was. A teacher once found that the 
only way to arouse a gleam of intelligence 
in one of her pupils was in teaching the 
child to draw. She laid aside everything 
else at first, and from the drawing the child 
passed gradually to other things and finally 
made a scholar. 

Don’t let your own patience and interest 
wear out. If one thing will not do, try 
something else. Find something which will 
appeal. I would experiment till I found 
the right thing even if it took so much of 
the family income that we all had -to go 
shabby. You will be well repaid by the 
result. The Lord never meant for any of 
us to go groping blindly through life. It 
is a crime to stop before you have tried 
every possible thing. 

There are books published these days 
which give much valuable information re- 
garding the teaching of such children. If 
any mother who reads this has a so-called 
dull child, she should at once get hold of 
one or more books along this line and pre- 
pare herself for her great task. The de- 
velopment which will come to the mother 
will more than repay the sacrifice, and 
think what it will mean to the child. 

Don’t wait till the child is so large that 
she or he feels the sting of being different. 
Nothing hurts like that. Begin, if you can, 
before the fact becomes evident to those 
outside the family. 


Think of the cruelty 






“T will conquer that child, no matter 
what it may cost him!” boasts the mis- 


guided parent. 


But suppose the parent 


should say, “I will help that child to con- 
quer himself, no matter what it may cost 


me!” 
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EDUCATION IN HAWAII 
By BENJAMIN O, WIST 


Principal of the Territorial Normal and Training School, Honolulu 


A century ago a boatload of New Eng- 
land missionaries came to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where they were welcomed with 
open arms. They brought with them cus- 
toms and manners of Christian civiliza- 
tion, which found fertile soil in which to 
develop. The Hawaiian race, though 
primitive, was not without a civilization. 
In fact it had developed a civilized com- 
munity of no mean order. Still it wel- 
comed the new with a confidence that 
deserves much credit. Contact with Euro- 
pean civilization previous to the coming 
of the New Englanders was not always 
such as to inspire the Hawaiians with re- 
spect for the white man, but the hospital- 
ity of the race precluded the possibility of 
not accepting the newcomer at his face 
value. This social instinct not only made 
it possible for the missionary to introduce 
religion and education but has made pos- 
sible the Americanization and assimilation 
of the many races at present represented 
in the population of the Islands. 

The first step of the missionaries toward 
educating the Hawaiian people was to 
learn their language. From the sounds of 
the language they organized the Hawaiian 
alphabet consisting of twelve letters. The 
next step was to print books in the lan- 
guage. This done, it was possible to 
establish schools. The enrolment in these 
first schools consisted entirely of adults, 
principally chiefs. Later, some of these 
first scholars became teachers, and it was 
not long before practically the entire adult 
population could read and write. By edict 
of the chiefs, this education was compul- 
sory. In fact, the whole adult population 
was compelled to attend school. Mean- 
while, schools for children—of royal blood 
at first—had been organized. 

The first school in which the English 
language was used was organized in 1833. 
This school was known as the Oahu Char- 
ity School and was the fore-runner of the 


present McKinley High School of Hono- 
lulu. This school was maintained for chil- 
dren of MHawaiian-Caucasian parentage 
and for children of English-speaking par- 
ents living in Honolulu. This was the 
first school on the Pacific where the Eng- 
lish language was used. In fact, it re- 
ceived pupils from the United States, 
Alaska, and Mexico. Oahu College (the 
present Punahou Academy) was another 
school organized for English-speaking chil- 
dren. It is said that the “ forty-niners ” 
sent their children to this school because 
there were no schools in California and 
because it was not safe to send them east 
across the plains or around the “ Horn.” 

Another school of this period, organized 
in 1831, is Lahainaluna. This school was 
for a long period a seminary for the train- 
ing of ministers. The first newspaper 
printed west of the Rocky Mountains was 
printed at this institution, which has had 
a tremendous influence on the social life 
in Hawaii, having trained many of its 
leaders. It is now a trade school. An- 
other school, of more than local interest, 
organized during these early days, is the 
Hilo Boarding School. Its course of study 
was largely vocational and was used by 
General Armstrong as a pattern in organ- 
izing the Hampton Institute, which, in 
turn, became the mother of Booker T. 
Washington’s Tuskegee Institute. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that 
the Hawaiian believed in education and 
enforced it. As early as 1845, a Depart- 
ment of Education was organized with its 
own Minister. Two years later, the posi- 
tion of Inspector General of Schools was 
established. In 1900 when Hawaii became 
a territory of the United States the posi- 
tion of Minister of Education became that 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Less than eight per cent. of the school 
population of Hawaii is in the high 
schools. About three fourths of the 
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pupils are in rural schools. These schools 
range in size from one to thirty rooms. 
Teachers’ cottages, furnished with ordi- 
nary necessities, are provided for the rural 
teachers free of charge. All teachers, city 
or rural, are on the same salary schedule 
which ranges from $110 to $150 a month 
for elementary teachers, and from $130 to 
$200 a month for high-school teachers. 
Principals and special teachers are on a 
different schedule, their salaries depending 
upon tenure and number of assistants. 
All salaries are paid for the twelve months, 
although the teaching year consists of ten 
months. Five junior high schools have 
been recently organized in rural centers. 
These, as well as the elementary schools, 
are supervised by eight supervising prin- 
cipals whose duties correspond somewhat 
to those of a county superintendent. 
Hawaii is not a possession, but an in- 
tegral part of the United States, and as 
such, insists upon due recognition. It is 
solving vital problems for the United 
States and needs assistance to keep abreast 
of the times in education. With this in 
mind, outside help has been sought in 
several different ways. Under the auspices 
of the Pan-Pacific Union, two important 
educational conferences have been held. 
The first of these was the Scientific 
Congress in 1920; the second was the 
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educational Congress in 1921. Each was 
attended by some of the most prominent 
educators and scientists of the many coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific They have 
served as an inspiration to Hawaii and 
have created an interest in our local prob- 
lems. 

Hawaii’s educational problem is a com- 
plex one, due to four outstanding elements 
—racial, religious, linguistic, and _ eco- 
nomic. Most of the European and Asiatic 
races are represented in our 50,000 school 
children. The Hawaiian and other Pa- 
cific-Island peoples are also here. We have 
the pure races and nationalities and also 
mixtures of every one of them. One 
had_ thirty-seven and race 
mixtures. Strange mixtures some of them 
too—Hindu-French-Hawaiian, Ko- 
rean-Spanish-Porto Rican, Chinese-Corsi- 
ean. The process of assimilation is an 
encouraging thing. It makes the phrase 
melting-pot mean something. Still, thou- 
sands of years of civilization, as widely 
different as those of China and Corsica, 
behind an individual do not make the 
Americanization of him a simple matter. 
In proving that such diverse elements can 
be assimilated the Hawaiian school system 
is rendering a significant service to Amer- 
ica and to humankind. National Edu- 
cation Association. 


school races 


were, 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHILD EDUCATION 
By ELLEN CREELMAN 


There is no question in the minds of 
intelligent persons regarding the deep sig- 
nificance of education during the first six 
years of life. To be fully appreciated, how- 
ever, this period must be considered in the 
light of its relation to the sum total of all 
education. 

In the first place, as life is a continuous 
process, so education should be a contin- 
uous guiding of life to its highest fulfill- 
ment. 

The various stages of life—infancy, 


childhood, youth and manhood—should 
merge naturally into one another. 


The goal of the entire process of educa- 
tion is good character, realized through the 
acquisition of good habits, and it may 
readily be seen that this fact should be kept 
in mind by every educator of the infant, 
child or youth. The educator must also 
bear in mind the fact that the foundation 
of education is laid in infancy and child- 
hood. 

Physiologists and psychologists agree that 
many of the physical weaknesses and harm- 
ful mental habits of late years may be traced 
to faulty guidance in childhood. 

During childhood a fund of resistance, 
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physical and mental, should be acquired 
through observance of the laws governing 
development. In order, however, that these 
laws be observed in the nursery, they must 
be understood by the parent, and that they 
be understood, they must be as systemati- 
cally taught as other subjects of education. 

An educator recently made the following 
statement: “ My brother and his wife are 
both university graduates. When the first 
baby came to their home, neither of them 
knew anything about the care of it, physi- 
cally or mentally.” The speaker went on 
“Tt is ineredible that students 
should be permitted to graduate from our 
higher institutions of learning without any 
knowledge of one of the most important 
subjects of education—the 
child.” 

Observation of young mothers at their 
task reveals the fact that many of them do 
not realize that their work calls for especial 
preparation, and frequently the crowning 
joy of parenthood, 


missed. 


to say: 


eare of the 


true satisfaction, is 
But sadder still is the fate of the 
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small pupil, who, commencing life with an 
impulse to realize his inborn possibilities, is 
handicapped not only by his own short- 
sightedness, but also by the faulty guidance 
of one who loves him but does not under- 
stand him; one who cannot discriminate 
between the natural impulses that should 
be cherished and strengthened, and those 
that should be eliminated. 

Until the fact is recognized that the first 
six years of life comprise the most impor- 
tant period of all education, a heavy handi- 
cap will continue to be placed upon the 
efforts of the pupil both in the home and in 
the school. 

Every high school, college and university 
should offer a thorough course in child edu- 
cation, physical and mental, and this study 
should be second to none on the required 
list of subjects for graduation. In this way 
parents could be prepared for their especial 
work as educators, and the child permitted 
to realize his innate possibilities. 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


From U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 


The observation of Child Labor Day 
calls attention to the conditions surround- 
ing the child worker on the farm, as shown 
in studies recently made by the United 
States Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau. 

In sections of the Texas cotton belt in- 
cluded in these studies, young children work 
at hoeing and chopping the cotton, and even 
at heavier kinds of field work, such as plow- 
ing, harrowing, and cultivating. Prac- 
tically every child ten years of age or over 
in the sections studied was employed in the 
fields at some time during the year; ten 
hours or more was the average working day, 
during the season, reported for more than 


half the children, and many reported an 
average working day of 12 hours or even 
longer. 

Although most of the children worked 
only a few months, much of the work 
falls at a time when school is in ses- 
sion. Teachers reported that a half or third 
of the children who should have been in 
school by September did not register until 
November or later. Illiteracy on the part 
of father or mother or both was reported for 
7 to 9 per cent. of the white families and 
about a third of the colored families visited. 
Many of the coming generation will be like- 
wise handicapped, if field work continues to 
keep them out of school. 
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HEALTH PLAYS, HEALTH PAGEANTS AND HEALTH 
FAIRIES 


By MARIA HALSEY STRYKER, 


MEMBER OF THE STAFF, PHILADELPHIA HEALTH COUNCIL AND TUBERCULOSIS COMMITTEE 


The use of the play or drama as a means 
of education is nearly as old as the world 
itself and dates from time immemorial. 
The dramatic ever appeals especially to the 
child, whose imagination is more keen than 
that of the adult and the psychology of 
chi-dhood has revealed to students that the 
child lives in his plays and personifications 
and brought from Schiller the famous and 
oft-quoted statement: “ Deep meaning oft 
lies hidden in childish play.” 

The realm of the imagination through 
imitation is the child’s reach for expe- 
rience, and the mystic and ideal of the fairy 
tale is ever appealing and calls forth the 
reaction of all that is best in the childish 
mind. He loves to play and create and so 
express his very spirit itself. 

The use of plays by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association as a means to educate 
the public in health was first tried out in 
Springfield, Illinois, and the immediate suc- 
cess of this new method of health education 
has proven not only its popularity, but its 
very real worth. Numerous plays have been 
written and demonstrated with great suc- 
cess. The method is no longer questioned 
and its use is growing rapidly. 

The direct connection of the play with 
Health Talks, Motion Pictures and the 
Modern Health Crusade is most evident, 
for the child can personate in a delightful 
or amusing way what interests him and 
holds his attention. If a child once is 
Sunshine, Fresh Air or Good Food, acts the 
part and lives in this personification for 
the moment, he will never forget the value 
of each of these health-giving elements in 
life. If, on the other hand, a child person- 
ates Disease, Germ, or Bad Teeth with the 
vim possible in the play he will remember 
always the dangers entailed by their pres- 
ence in our daily life and living. 

This division of our work has grown 
greatly during the past year with most 


gratifying success. The Health Pageants, 
“The Town of Promise” and the “ Queen 
of the Harvest,” were written with a very 
definite knowledge of child psychology and 
the desire to idealize the wonderful results 
possible in a healthy community. The plays 
have been successful. Teachers and other 
crities have approved heartily, but the best 
of all is the children love them and act 
them out with a spirit even greater than 
the one desired in writing. 

The Health Fairies developed in the 
autumn of 1920—the first “skit” given 
in October of that year—are winning very 
great suecess. Health Fairies are daily re- 
vealing their health secrets to thousands of 
our boys and girls in our public and paro- 
chial schools. The message is spread by be- 
witching fairies who explain in a charming 
way how ugly, bent, old witches, ragged doll 
babies, misused fairies and flowers become 
dancing health fairies all because they open 
their windows, eat nourishing food and 
form regular health habits—for, behold— 
“»resto””—the change takes place before 
your very eyes! 

The response of the children at the show- 
ings is delightful, and the demand for these 
plays from teachers and leaders in children’s 
work all over the country proves, it would 
seem, the real educational value of this 
work. 

A friend and critic, in writing of them, 
says: “ The Health Fairies. How charming 
they are in their dual play you have so 
wonderfully thought out. Even the Greeks 
of old, with all their mysterious unfoldings 
of mythological lore, could not have won the 
hearts of their children to laws of right 
living as can those youthful fairy creatures 
who trip so merrily over the stage of our 
school auditoriums and literally dance the 
Health Rules into the very beings of our 
boys and girls.”—From the Bulletin of the 
Penna. Tuberculosis Society. 
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CHILDREN AS PEACE-MAKERS 


By FREDERICK J. LIBBY 
EXEcuTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Encouraged and inspired by the Wash- 
ington Conference, men and women every- 
where are uniting in a determined effort to 
outlaw war. 

Never before have such varied groups 
joined together as in this struggle against 
war. All religious faiths—Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Jewish—women’s organizations, 
both radical and conservative, however di- 
vided upon other issues, farmer and labor 
groups, educational associations and Veter- 
ans of the World War are all included in 
the list of national bodies which have 
formed the National Council for Reduction 
of Armaments through which all can co- 
operate to make their work effective. It 
is as if everyone recognized that if war, 
deeply rooted as it is and reaching into 
every phase of life, is to be conquered, 
every man, woman and child loving peace 
must join in the work against it. It must 
be attacked from every direction, in every 
quarter. For every individual, it must be- 


Information is being compiled in regard 
to courses on international relations now 
given in the universities of this and foreign 
countries. A questionnaire, intended to 
inspire action as well as to secure informa- 
tion, is being sent to all other colleges in 
this country asking whether or not any 
courses are being given with the idea of 
improving international relations and as- 
sisting in the attack on war. The effort 
already begun by the organizations in the 
Council to revise school textbooks is being 
encouraged in every way possible. One 
book designed for reading at home has al- 
ready been begun at the suggestion of the 
Council which will show war as a great 
monster such as the dragons of old, destroy- 
ing the life and happiness of mankind, and 
pointing out that though many men have 
tried and have made headway against it, 
the great leader who will ultimately over- 
come the war dragon has not yet appeared. 

But going back even beyond the school 


come a question of “what can I do to help child, the Council is consulting with 
in the great effort of my generation?”—for writers of stories for little childrer. in the 
: it is the work of this generation which has hope of getting the kind of story mothers, 
p experienced and suffered war. who desire peace beyond all other people, 
When H. G. Wells was in this country, want to tell the boys and girls who are to 
; he talked of the growing campaign for help make this a warless world. Then, too, 
© peace, and said “Of every dollar that is toys and games to take the place of the 
8 spent for peace, eighty cents should be guns and tanks and tin soldiers are being 
d spent in work with children. It is they thought out. 
is who must hold what we gain and push If any mother or teacher in the National 
ahead.” Following this advice, the Na- Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
n, tional Council for Reduction of Arma- Associations has found or has written such 
ig ments, of which the National Congress of stories or has invented such a game or toy, 
30 Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations the Council is eager to have news of it and 
ks is a participating organization, has an- will see that it comes to the attention of 
7s nounced a program which includes plans other teachers and other mothers. 
he for children and young people of all ages. 
ht eae 
es Our whole system of education suffers 
ur from our neglect to take the broad limit 
he that Nature gives us. We think of educa- 
“s tion as the same thing as instruction, and 
he 


forget that instruction is only one of the 
methods of education, and not the most 
important one at that.—Hugh Black. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tue N. E. 


Dr. W. G. Cove, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of England 
and Wales, will make a special trip to 
America to be present at the sixtieth ann- 
ual meeting of the National Education 
Association at Boston, Massachusetts, July 
2 to 8, according to a statement given out 
at Headquarters of the National Education 
Association here today. 
known because of his leadership in the fight 
for the Fisher Education Bill in 1918. 
This Bill may be called the Magna Charta 
of free public education in England. Re- 
cently when enormous reduction in the 
amounts spent for public education in 
England were proposed in the famous 
Geddes Report, it was Dr. Cove and his 
organization of over 116,000 teachers that 
awakened the public to the necessity for 
maintaining an adequate school system as 
the only sound basis of National well-being 
and prosperity. 

The general theme of the program for 
the Boston meeting is “ Education and the 
Democratic Awakening.” It will empha- 
size the connection between the great demo- 
cratic impulse that has followed the war 
and the intensified interest in every phase 
of educational endeavor, which is evident 
not only in America but throughout the 
world. 

Among those who will address the ses- 
sions of the Association are: Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, President of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Honorable 
Alvin M. Owsley, National Director of the 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President 
of the National League of Women Voters; 
Mr. Frederick J. Libby, Secretary of the 
National Council for the Reduction of 
Armaments, Honorable Channing H. Cox, 
Governor of Massachusetts, who will wel- 
come the teachers to Boston and New Eng- 
land; and leading educators from every 
section of the United States. 


A. 1x Boston 


Dr. Cove is well 


Tue EpucationaL BILu 


As previously reported, the Towner-Ster- 
ling bill has been held for months in the 
Committees on Education of the Senate 
and House, awaiting the recommendation 
of the President on the reorganization of 
the Executive Departments. No report or 
recommendation having been made during 
March or April, a committee consisting of 
Dr. George D. Strayer, Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Hugh S. Magill, called on the 
President by appointment on May 5th to 
ascertain if possible his attitude. 

The committee was received most cordi- 
ally by the President and was assured of 
his interest in the program of the National 
Education Association. Without quoting 
the President, the committee is convinced 
that the administration will recommend 
the creation of a Department of Education 
and Welfare, in which education shall hold 
the first place, and that the extension of 
Federal aid for the promotion of certain 
phases of education will be conceded. 

If these recommendations are approved 
by the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Departments, and 
enacted into law by Congress, education 
will be given higher recognition than it has 
ever received, and the educational activi- 
ties of the Government will be brought 
together in one department administered 
under a Secretary of Education and Wel- 
fare. 

The allied organizations and individuals 
supporting the Towner-Sterling bill will 
gladly welcome any action that will ad- 
vance and promote the interests of public 
education. They will continue, however, to 
work for the full realization of the prin- 
ciples for which they have stood, adapting 
and adjusting their campaign to new condi- 
tions as they arise. 

The activity of certain organizations in 
promoting the Towner-Sterling bill has 
gained tremendous force during the past two 
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and deserves the highest com- 
mendation. As a result many Senators 
and Congressmen have pledged their un- 
qualified support. The cause has been 


months 
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steadily gaining in strength, and the 
friends of education have reason to be 
gratified by the splendid progress that has 
been made. 





RECEIVED AT THE 


Issues of several new State Bulletins 
have been received recently: Arizona, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, is a most worthy Bulletin, and has 
much of interest for all of the States. New 
Hampshire issues its first Bulletin and we 
are all much pleased with the reports from 
local associations. 

There is not a Bulletin which does not 
contain worthwhile articles. Others re- 
ceived this month are: from Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Texas and Iowa. We are always 
very sorry when Uncle Sam fails to deliver 
some of them. So far 15 State Bulletins 
have reached the National Office at one 
time or another, but this month only nine 
arrived. We wonder why? 

The Tennessee Educational Bulletin con- 
tains a State Parent-Teacher section and 
in one issue an excellent statement is made 
of reasons why “Be Kind to Animals 
Week” should be celebrated. 

An unusually interesting section of the 
new booklet issued by the California Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations is called “ What Shall We Do 
Next?” Helpful also are the sections on 
“Things a Parent-Teacher Association 
May Consider,” and “ Suggestive Topics 
for Parent-Teacher Associations.” 

The World’s Health, March, 1922, pub- 
lished at Geneva by the League of Red 
Cross Societies, contains intensely interest- 
ing articles on “ The House Which Kills,” 
“The Treatment and Prevention of Rick- 
ets,” and “ Prohibition in America.” 

“The Crusader of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association,” February, 1922, 
“Children’s Number,” Price 5 cents. 
Three interesting health articles which 
every teacher and every parent should read 
are: “ How ‘ Grimy’ Changed His Name to 
‘Slick,’ ”? “Chubby Children and How to 
Grow Them,” and “Health Games” (for 
young children). Two health plays are 
also found in this number, “ Bathing the 
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Baby,” and “ Mother Goose in Healthland,” 
as well as several “Health Songs” set to 
familiar tunes. Program committees might 
use these to advantage. 

The April issue of Mother and Child 
contains worthwhile articles on “ Setting 
the Solitary in Families,” “ What is Pre- 
natal Care?” “The States and the Baby 
Law,” and “Philippine Islands” confer- 
ence on Infant Mortality and Public Wel- 
fare. 

April issue of School and Home, At- 
lanta, Ga., contains an admirable article on 
boys entitled “ A New Method in Educa- 
tion.’ 

Bulletin from the Extension Division of 
Indiana University offers “Selected Mo- 
tion Pictures For School and Community 
Use.” Valuable for all who are interested 
in this timely subject. 

May number of The Congressional Digest, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C., 50 cents 
per copy, contains help for State Legisla- 
tive Chairmen. 

Copy of the bill S.3550 introduced in the 
Senate of the United States by Senator 
Capper of Kansas, April 20th (calendar 
day, May 4), 1922—“ Extending the charter 
and granting certain special privileges to 
the National Congress of Mothers and Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations existing under 
the laws of the District of Columbia.” 

A copy of “Civic Catechism on the 
Rights and Duties of American Citizens,” 
published by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, Washington, D. C., is especi- 
ally valuable for citizenship classes. 

March, 1922, edition of Visual Educa- 
tion, contains articles of value on “ The 
Scrapbook as a Visual Aid in Health Edu- 
cation,” “Free Nature Education,” “ Yose- 
mite as a Teacher,” and “The Picture 
Hour.” Interesting for teachers as well 
as parents. 
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‘ THE QUESTION BOX 


Address all communications for this Department to ‘‘The Question Box,’’ 


6515 Harvard Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


Question 1. What is the responsibility 
of the Mother’s Club toward the under- 
nourished children of the school? 

Answer. The undernourished child is 
the product of two things, first, the igno- 
rance of parents as to what constitutes a 
wholesome diet for children; and, second, 
the inefficiency of parents in training the 
child to eat, without question, the whole- 
some food placed before him. The matter 
of poverty in the home hardly enters into 
the question, for it is often the pampered 
children of the well-to-do that suffer from 
undernourishment. 

The aim of the Mothers’ Club being bet- 
ter motherhood, it would seem that an im- 
portant part of its work might well be the 
education of every mother within reach in 
the right feeding of children and the funda- 
mental need of a sound body as the temple 
for a sound mind and a pure spirit. 

Question 2. Do you believe giving milk 
to school children at 10:30 and 2:30 each 
school day is a commercial scheme of the 
milk dealers ? 

Answer. We have no way of knowing. 
To tell the truth, our interest has centered 
about the result of the experiment rather 
than its origin. It seems to be proving a 
good thing; teachers claim that the chil- 
dren do better work with the feeding than 
without it; parents claim that their under- 
weight children are gaining because of it. 


If these things are true, then we shall 
surely be willing to enrich the milk-dealer 
for our children’s good, just as we now do 
the grocer and the baker, who are also com- 
mercially inclined. 

Question 3. Which is the best way to 
pay dues—by taking it all from the treasury, 
or having each member pay her dime? 

Answer. In many ways the latter is best, 
for then each one feels that she, personally, 
is a member of the State and National 
organization rather than merely a member 
of a circle which belongs to both. In the 
ease of very large associations it is especi- 
ally desirable to have the dues to the State 
and National paid by the individual, for 
then the members’ mind is fixed on how 
very little such membership costs, instead of 
upon the seemingly large sum which has 
gone out of the treasury. No other success- 
ful organization subsists on such small 
dues. 

Question 4. Is it a good policy to go and 
get acquainted at the start of the term with 
the teacher and let her know that you wish 
to help her? 

Answer. It is a most excellent thing to 
do. You will learn a thousand ways in 
which you may help to make the work of 
the school more effective and none of them 
will be of an interfering nature, as might 
happen if you did not confer with the 
teacher. 


A PRAYER 


“Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be large in thought, in word, in deed. 
Let us be done with faultfinding and leave off self-seeking. Let us put away all pre- 


tense and meet each other face to face—without self-pity and prejudice. 


May we be 


never hasty in judgment and always generous. Let us take time for all things; make 


us to grow calm, serene, gentle. 


Teach us to put into action our better impulses, 


straightforward and unafraid. Grant that we may realize that it is the little things 
that create differences; that in the big things of life we are as one; and may we strive 
to touch and to know the great common woman’s heart of us all, and O Lord God, let 


us not forget to be kind.” 
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THE BUSY BAND OF “FIXITS” 


“ Fixits ” is the name of an organization 
of boys, members of the Junior American 
Red Cross, who go to school in Littleton, 
New Hampshire. Their motto is, “ We 
Are at the Service of Anyone in the Com- 
munity Who Needs Help.” If walks need 
to be cleaned, rugs beaten or furnaces 
tended, the “ Fixits” stand ready to an- 
swer the call. It is true they charge a 
nominal fee for their services but money 
for their Junior Fund is not their sole ob- 
ject—they honestly want to help—and help 
they do! 

In the “Fixit Club Flier” these boys 
told their community what they were pre- 
pared to do under the heading, “ They Do 
Things.” It reads: 

“Tell your troubles to a Fixit, he is the 
sympathy man. The Fixits can do any- 
thing, any time, anywhere, at any price. 
If you want anyone to do anything, or 
someone to do something, send for a Fixit; 
they have a standing bet with the people 
of Littleton that they ean tackle any job 
in sight. 

“Bring on your job. If you haven’t 
any troubles you needn’t bother us. The 
Fixits are also students in the Littleton 
High School, but remember this is not a 
plea for assistance but an honest effort to 
obtain honest work for our spare hours 
along the lines in which we have experi- 
ence. We can also use the money. 

“Get a Fixit for little bothersome jobs. 
We have the tools, the brains and the am- 
bition, all you need to furnish is the task 
and the pay and even then your job will 
cost just what it is worth and no more. 
The Fixits are prepared to fill the posi- 


tion of valet-in-general to the Littleton 
householders. The Fixits are strong and 
no job is too hard for them. Do you get 
cold shoveling snow? A Fixit does not. 
Does the broken window pane pain you? 
Let the Fixit doctor it. Do you get tired 
of filling the coal bed? The Fixits don’t. 

“Why get dirty sifting ashes? Let a 
Fixit do it. Do you want someone to help 
you move? A Fixit will. Does your bag- 
gage need smashing? Fixits know how. 
Do you want a messenger boy? Fixit is it. 
Do you want to give a party? Let the 
Fixits help you. Does your stove need a 
shine? A Fixit can handle the brush. Do 
you need an extra clerk? Fixits can sell 
goods. Do you want your rugs cleaned? 
You can’t beat the Fixits at that. Do you 
want a carpet taken up? The Fixits are 
tacks collectors. Do you want someone to 
care for your hens? Let a Fixit. Do you 
want help with your gardens? The Fixits 
will do it all. Do you want a hinge or 
catch put on? Tell it to a Fixit. Do you 
want your windows cleaned? Let the Fixits 
do it. Do you want your grass cut? The 
Fixits can cut it. Do you want a tutor 
for your boy? The Fixits have brains also. 
Do you need a waiter? The Fixits are 
waiting for you. 

“Write, telephone or wire your order 
to the Fixit Club of Littleton High 
School.” 

Other Juniors who may desire to form 
Fixit Clubs are invited to write to Mr. S. 
L. Mountford, Headmaster of the High 
School, Littleton, New Hampshire, who 
has kindly offered his assistamce in the 
formation of these clubs. 


“ Happy hearts and happy faces 
Happy play in grassy places,— 
That is how in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages.” 


—R. L. Stevenson. 
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: EDITORIAL 


The 26th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has become history; 
but it is history so closely interwoven with 
our present, so essential to our future, that 
its influence will be felt to the farthest 
bounds of the organization. The fact that 
the past year has witnessed the amazing in- 
crease of over one hundred thousand in the 
membership of the Congress brings with it 
a heavier burden of responsibility in the 
use of that influence, for when nearly half 
a million people speak as with one voice, 
they must speak with judgment and fore- 
thought. 

Seven National Officers, eight Chairmen 
of the National Committees and nineteen 
State Presidents or their accredited re- 
presentatives were present, in addition to 
a large delegate body, and in the sessions 
of the National Board of Managers and of 
the Convention, certain definite policies for 
future action were developed, of which five 
stood preéminent as expressing what the 
good Quakers call “the sense of the meet- 
ing.” 

PEACE 

Again and again with sure hand, the Na- 
tional President struck the chord of Peace 
—peace secured, not by means of devastat- 
ing warfare, but by an enlightened citizen- 
ship, for which the training lies in the 
hands of this generation of parents and 
teachers. To bring about the development 
of character which alone can assure the 
ultimate triumph of the principle of world- 
wide arbitration, these leaders must unite 
in establishing and maintaining higher 
standards of thought and conduct in the 
home, the school and the community. 


Tue VitaL NEED 

In harmony with this dominant note 
came the recognition of the need for 
greater spirituality, for a deep and broad 
religious inspiration of life, above and be- 
yond the narrow limits of sectarianism, a 
plea for that common consciousness of the 
Fatherhood of God which shows itself in 
the true Brotherhood of Man. Ethics and 
morals fail to produce the highest type of 


individual unless they are permeated with 
that spirit which reaches above and beyond 
our human experience toward that “ Power 
not ourselves which makes for Righteous- 
ness.” 
Unity 

It was strongly felt that never in the 
existence of the Congress had there been 
achieved such a sense of the unifying force 
of a great ideal. The feeling of separation 
due to the enormous distances in our 
mighty Union dissolved in the warmth of 
an all-embracing enthusiasm, and the three 
thousand miles between East and West be- 
came but so many links in the chain bind- 
ing them together. State interests lost none 
of their motive power, but they were viewed 
as vital contributions to the greater Na- 
tional life, rather than as sectional or per- 
sonal issues. Individual responsibility at 
home ceased to be a reason for restricted 
activity, and became instead a call to a 
wider service. Local needs, states’ rights, 
National powers, were united in the one 
creed: “In essentials, Unity; in non-es- 
sentials, Liberty; in ALL things, Charity.” 

Pre-ScHooL, AND High ScHooL 

This unanimity of spirit appeared especi- 
ally in the emphasis placed upon two lines 
of service which seemed to demand the con- 
certed action of the organization. The 
first was the need of more attention to the 
problems connected with the training of 
children of pre-school age, and with that of 
the boys and girls in High School. From 
the seed sown in the home garden, the 
grade pupil is developed, and in the High- 
School period there are many weeds to be 
eradicated in the process of the higher cul- 
tivation of what Luther Burbank calls “ the 
human plant.” The Extension Committees 
of the various State Branches could do 
much to meet this requirement by specializ- 
ing for a time upon the formation of Pre- 
School Circles and of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in High Schools, until these 
two groups more nearly equal the number 
of Associations in Grade Schools. 

Tue TEACHING PROFESSION 
The second point emphasized upon which 




















the cumulative force of the organization 
should be brought to bear, and which was 
magnificently presented by Dean Sisson 
of Reed College, Oregon, in his address on 
“The Education of an American Citizen,” 
was the absolute necessity of placing in our 
educational institutions of all grades, the 
best teachers obtainable, receiving good 
salaries, supplied with good tools and 
equipment, and receiving also, general rec- 
ognition as members of a_ profession 
second to none in its dignity, its impor- 
tance, and in its power for good or evil in 
the lives of the future 
country. 

Running through all these movements, 
like the main theme in a great symphony, 
was heard the clear note of the recall to the 
true purpose of the organization—the wel- 
fare of the child, which must begin in the 
home, must pass through the school, and 
must return again with the child to the 


citizens of our 






The presence at the Convention at Ta- 
coma of the National Chairman of the 
Committee on Humane Education lent 
added interest to the report of that branch 
of our work, and there were many inquiries 
as to how the schools could coépérate in its 
extension. The fine posters on exhibition 
at the Humane Education Booth answer 
this question to a great degree, as a set of 
them for use in a school would furnish the 
best possible material for instruction in the 
“Law of Kindnéss.” As they may be ob- 
tained at the cost price of printing and 
mailing—$3.15 a hundred—they would be 
well within the reach of any Parent- 
Teacher Association desiring to make a 
gift to the school in the interest of our dumb 
friends. Six of the posters may be had for 
25 cents. 

The striking painting, “The Spirit of 
Motherhood”? by Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
which was on exhibition during the Con- 
vention, will be awarded at the 1923 An- 
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home and the community. In the tremen- 
dous development of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in the past few years, the idea 
has gained ground in many places that the 
work of the Congress is that of an auxiliary 
to the Public School, and the fact is in 
danger of being forgotten that it grew from 
a vision of better motherhood and father- 
hood in the homes of the nation. As the 
child left the home for the school, the 
awakened sense of responsibility in those 
better parents caused them to follow it, and 
to recognize that their child was but a rep- 
resentative to them of the childhood of the 
world. From the school, the child goes 
out to its place in the community, to marri- 
age, to parenthood, thus completing the 
endless chain, and linking child-welfare 
with every phase of human experience, and 
our organization would fall short of its 
high calling, should it fail to realize the 
full extent of its field of service. 


nual Meeting to the State Branch report- 
ing the largest enrollment in its schools 
under the pledge of the Band of Mercy. 
The offer to teachers of a year’s free sub- 
scription to the magazine Our Dumb 
Animals, for their effort in enrolling the 
pupils, should make the establishment of 
humane education in the schools an easy 
task, as the paper is beautifully illustrated, 
and contains unlimited material for read- 
ings and for essays and recitations. 

The Band of Mercy Pledge is very 
simple: “I will try to be kind to all living 
creatures and to protect them from cruel 
usage.” It should carry a blessing into the 
life of every child who subscribes to it, for, 
in the words of Lincoln, “ after all, the one 
meaning of life is to be kind.” 

For full information and assistance, 
apply to the National Chairman of Hu- 
mane Education, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 
1024 N. Cushman St., Tacoma, Washington. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NEWS 


ARIZONA 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was brought to a most success- 
ful close, after the adoption of laws tending 
to improve the working schedule of the 
organization, and the election of state of- 
ficers for the next term had been accom- 


plished. 


It was decided at the morning session 
that the state of Arizona was to be redis- 
tricted, each of the 14 counties being made 
a district with its own chairman, who is to 
report to the state chairman. The state 
President was also granted the privilege of 
having a private secretary. Mrs. John 
Langdon was unanimously reélected state 
president. 

Of special interest to mothers and teach- 
ers of the state was the decision to issue a 
monthly bulletin for the State Congress of 
Mothers. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. That we heartily endorse President 
Harding’s words of counsel to observe more 
strictly the laws of the land, and above all, 
do we commend his efforts to turn the 
thoughts of the American people in a more 
spiritual direction. 

2. That we urge upon all parents 
the necessity of developing a deeper spirit- 
ual life in their children in order to 
counteract loose moral tendencies of the 
present day. 

3. That we recommend that greater safe- 
guards be placed around our young people 
relative to present-day amusements along 
the following lines: (a) That boys and 
girls of tender years be not allowed to play 
outdoors after dark unsupervised. (b) 
That girls be not allowed to go unchap- 
eroned in autos with young men. (c) That 
simple home parties be encouraged to take 
the place of the public amusements for 
young people. (d) That parents urge their 
young daughters to be home by 11 o’clock 
and their sons by 11:30 o’clock at night. 

4. Be it further Resolved, That we en- 
dorse the public-welfare platform of the 
National Congress of this association. 

“Tf you’ve done a thing worth while let 
us know it. It may seem little to you, but 
perhaps it would be the very thing some 
other association might need. Please send 
in reports of all your activities to the Bulle- 
tin, typed if possible, to facilitate the work 
of editing.” 


FLORIDA 


The first Annual Convention was held 
during the first week in May, at which time 
Mrs. F. E. Godfrey, of Orlando, was elected 
State President. At this Convention a 
legislative program was adopted for the 
ensuing year, recommendations were made 
to the clubs by the convention, and in- 
formal plans were discussed for furthering 
the work of this body. 

The secretary of the Jacksonville Federa- 
tion of Mothers’ Clubs, and one of the dele- 
gates of the Better Films committee to the 
Southeastern Better Films conference re- 
cently held in Atlanta, gave a comprehen- 
sive report of this all-day session, which 
was greatly enjoyed by the members of the 
Florida Congress. 

Some of the Resolutions passed: 

Be it Resolved, That we endorse the 
movement of the National Board of Review 
for Better Films committees and urge upon 
the local organizations to form representa- 
tive Better Films committees in every city 
and town of Florida to coéperate with the 
theater owners and employ all available 
methods to utilize the great possibilities of 
the motion picture for the highest form of 
entertainment and education of our fami- 
lies and young people. 

Resolved, That we do hereby express ap- 
preciation of the prompt action of Gov. 
Cary A. Hardee in securing Florida’s por- 
tion of the federal appropriation made 
available through the enactment of the 
Sheppard-Towner infancy-maternity bill, 
for the use of the Child-Welfare Bureau of 
the state Board of Health. 

Resolved, That we do hereby endorse the 
work of the state board of health under the 
state health officer, Col. R. C. Turck, 
especially the splendid work rendered the 
state through the child-welfare bureau, and 
urge the continuation of the work through 
this bureau in the interest of the child 
life of the state, and that the bureau be 
brought up to the high standard of effici- 
eney maintained by the best of such 
bureaus in the United States. 

Resolved, That we go on record as en- 
dorsing the Towner-Sterling bill now be- 
fore Congress, as it is considered by many 
educators one of the most constructive 
pieces of legislation of today, and that we 
go on record as endorsing the Fess-Capper 
bill. 

Resolved, That we protest against boys 
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and girls under seventeen years of age be- 
ing placed in jails with criminals, and urge 
that suitable places of detention be pro- 
vided. 

Wuereas, Under the present Florida 
state constitution, the maximum amount 
of money that can be raised by taxation for 
our publie schools is far below their needs; 
and, 

Wuereas, The Florida state legislature 
in 1921 submitted to the people a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the in- 
creasing of the maximum millage in special 
tax districts from three to ten mills: 

Be It Resolved, That we go on record as 
endorsing this amendment; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the cor- 
responding secretary communicate with all 
Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in the state urging agitation on 
behalf of the amendment, and its support 
at the next general election to be held in 
November, 1922. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that the next legisla- 
ture pass a law requiring certain qualifica- 
tions for county and state school superin- 
tendents. We believe that county school 
superintendents should be high-school grad- 
uates and have Normal-School training. 
A state school superintendent should be a 
graduate of a standard university and an 
experienced educator. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
next legislature the enactment of a law 
providing for the creation of a commission 
of city and rural schools composed of five 
members, said commission to function with 
the state Board of Education. 

We recommend to the individual clubs 
that at least once a year they have a 
Fathers’ Night. 

_ We recommend that at each annual meet- 
meh program be adopted for state-wide 
WOrkK, 


CONNECTICUT 


Our annual State convention was held 
on April 20-21, with the West Haven 
Mothers’ Club as hostess. Mrs. Littlefield 
was chairman of the program committee, 
and so an interesting and helpful meeting 
was assured, with one National Officer as 
a speaker, as well as many local attractions. 

Among the many letters received from 
the various clubs relating to membership 
work, the following from the Maplewood 
School Parent-Teacher Association of 
Bridgeport is interesting, showing activity 
and progress: “The Maplewood School 
Parent-Teacher Association has a member- 
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ship committee this year of seven. The 
first meeting was a reception to our new 
principal and the new teachers, and was a 
great success. The membership committee 
had cards printed and as the guests entered 
they were invited to join our association. 
Every teacher in our school became a mem- 
ber. Membership cards were then given to 
each teacher for the scholars to secure as 
many parents as possible. Three prizes were 
given the rooms securing the most new 
members within two weeks. In each, 
pictures were chosen for the room by the 
teacher and pupils. Grade I, grade VI, and 
grade VIII were the fortunate ones—one 
room in each school building. We have a 
membership now of three hundred and 
eighty. At each meeting a: vote is taken 
to determine the room having the largest 
representation of parents present. That 
room is awarded the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation banner to hang on its walls until 
the next meeting. Thus the children are 
interested and urge the parents to attend 
the meetings.” 


IOWA 


Des Mornes.—Monroe School. The Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association of James Monroe 
School gave a cafeteria supper at the school 
house, the object being to get the 
new families in the district to come to- 
gether and become acquainted. One hun- 
dred people were served a bountiful supper 
at 7 p.M., after which an interesting pro- 
gram of musical numbers and readings was 
rendered by members and friends of the 
Association. 

Olive McHenry School. The following 
letter was sent out at the opening of the 
school year: 


“To THE PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF THE 
OutvE MoHenry ScHoo.: 


“The officers of the Olive McHenry 
Parent-Teacher Association take pleasure 
in announcing that this organization will 
hold its regular meetings on the second 
Tuesday of each month during. the entire 
school year. The meetings will be held 
in the Kindergarten Room at 3:30 o’clock. 

“We urge that every woman in the dis- 
trict who is interested in child-welfare and 
educated parenthood, who is interested in 
the betterment of our homes, schools and 
community life, shall plan to reserve this 
hour each month and attend these meet- 
ings. It will give us great pleasure at 
this time to greet the faithful workers of 
the past. A special welcome awaits the 
women who are new in the work, or who 
have recently moved into our district. 
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“Mothers, come and get acquainted with 
each other and with the teachers of your 
children, and thus cement more firmly the 
bonds of friendship and mutual helpfulness 
already existing among the parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils of the Olive McHenry 
School.” 

LynnvVILLE.—The Lynnville Association 
has accomplished some things worth while. 
We have a membership of 106. We put in 
the “ Hot Lunch,” serving one hot dish 
each day. The Iowa Bulletin, Cu1Lp-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, loan papers, and bulletins 
from the Extension Department, have fur- 
nished most helpful material. We are 
going to have a Father-Son Banquet this 
week, after which the Health Films, on 
keeping fit, will be shown. 

ATLANTIC.—The Jackson Parent-Teacher 
Association is also a strong organization. 
The teachers have taken special interest in 
helping to put on good programs. Pa- 
trons and teachers have worked hard to 
try to convince the voters of Atlantic of 
the immediate need of a new building. 
The best that our city can afford is none 
too good for our boys and girls. 

An influential mother of the Senior- 
Junior Parent-Teacher Association said 
recently: “If I could belong to only one 
other organization outside of the church 
organization, I should belong to the Parent- 
Teacher Association because it reaches so 
many people.” That is just the point. 
There is no other organization to which 
every one may belong—fathers, mothers, 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins—no 
one is barred—all may have a voice in what 
may or may not be for the best interest of 
our boys and girls. What a wonderful 
power of good the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion may be, if used wisely and _ intel- 
ligently.” 

INDIANA 


Hammonp.—Wilson School. The school 
room at this school was too small for the 
association to meet in and the men vol- 
unteered to build a hall or gymnasium if 
the school board would furnish the lumber. 
During the months of December and Jan- 
uary when the weather was bad the men 
completed a building 40 x 60 feet in 30 days. 
It is ceiled on the inside and has hardwood 
floors. While the men worked the women 
cooked dinner in the domestic science 
room. The codperation necessary in carry- 
ing out this piece of work was a splendid 
thing in the communtiy. Fathers of grown 
families became young again and worked 
as diligently as the younger men. The 
building was dedicated with a banquet to 
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the workers and their families followed by 
an old-fashioned dance. The attendance 
at the meetings of this association has 
grown from 15 or 20 to 100. 

LAFAYETTE —The superintendent of 
schools is assisting splendidly in the 
work. There is a good health plan for both 
the city and county schools and the as- 
sociations are coOperating with them in 
the work. Seales are in all the schools 
of the county. Hot lunches are being 
served in four consolidated schools reg- 
ularly, and in several one-room schools 
twice a week. 

BLOOMINGTON.—The associations of 
Bloomington and Monroe County have 
formed a city council. 

The MecCalla Association of Bloom- 
ington has been very active in secur- 
ing school equipment. Shower baths for 
boys and girls have been installed at the 
school. A large cupboard, made by the 
boys in the manual-training classes, is kept 
well stocked with new clothing, and many 
children have been supplied so that they 
have not had to miss school. The associa- 
tion has been instrumental in securing 
medical and surgical aid for children whose 
parents were unable to afford it and has 
been carrying on the milk feeding for some 
time. The principal is a fine, public- 
spirited man and there is excellent codpera- 
tion between the parents and teachers in 
all the work. 


MISSOURI 


From the The Parent-Teacher Bulletin: 

It is interesting to note the recent ac- 
tion of the school authorities of Toronto 
in sending out the following questionnaire 
to the parents of the pupils in the public 
schools: 

“Do you visit the school to inquire 
about your child’s progress and deport- 
ment and to see if you can help the teacher 
to help the child? 

“Do you encourage your child in re- 
spect for teachers and others in authority? 

“Do you send your child to bed in time, 
so that he will be rested and fit for study? 

“Do you provide plain, nourishing food, 
and see that your child is up in time to 
eat a good breakfast ? 

“Do you teach your child to read the 
papers and find out the best in them, and 
do you encourage an interest in public 
affairs? 

“Do you avoid gossip, and telling of 
incidents which may be misinterpreted by 
your children? 

“Do you encourage helpful conversa- 
tion at table? 
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“Do you interest yourself in youf child’s 
sports and amusements and friendships? 

“Do you comply with the rules of public 
health in your home, and do you keep in 
mind the fact that, while the school may 
do much to instil right principles, your 
children are handicapped if you do not 
support it by instilling obedience and 
high ideals of patriotism and _ personal 
life? ” 

American parents could learn many les- 
sons from this action. There is perhaps 
not a single duty indicated by these ques- 
tions, which is not incumbent upon all 
parents, and there is hardly one of them 
which is not shirked in a large majority 
of cases. 


MICHIGAN 


At the Fifth Annual Convention of this 
State Branch held in Port Huron, May 10 
to 12, 1922, the following worthwhile sub- 
jects held the attention of delegates and 
visitors: “Proposed Educational Legisla- 
tion for 1923,” by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and “What the 
Schools Must Do,” by the President of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Welcoming addresses were given by the 
Mayor of the City, the Presidents of the 
City Board of Education, the Michigan 
Press Association, the State Federation of 
Musie Clubs, the Port Huron Teachers’ 
Club, the Ministerial Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Port 
Huron Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. This shows a most cordial spirit of 
cobperation between the State Parent- 
Teacher Association and these civic groups. 

This account of what is happening in 
this State will interest many readers: 

“ As a result of our generous distribution 
of literature, our fine year book, and 
monthly Bulletins, we have nearly 90 new 
clubs which have joined since the begin- 
ning of the school year in September and 
have grown in numbers from 9,700 at the 
Convention last May to 14,100 March 1, 
1922, with new clubs and many inquiries 
every week. This great growth is due to 
the fact that fully 90 per cent. of our State 
Board members are thoroughly interested 
in the work and are pushing it all the 
time—and we all use the Hand Book for 
organizing so that we may be sure to fol- 
low the same lines as other States and the 
other Associations in our own State. Hav- 
ing no funds with which to pay the expenses 
of the State Organizer necessarily limits 
her field of activity greatly, and indeed 
there is enough work right in Detroit to 
keep more than one person busy, so we feel 
we must all do our part.... 
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“The school printing shops (vocational) 
in five of our cities are going to print one 
monthly Bulletin a year for us, starting 
next fall, which will leave only the Septem- 
ber and February Bulletins for us to pay 
for, and of course the Year Book—and be- 
cause of this we are hoping to print 1,000 
copies of everything and thus be more 
generous in our distribution than we could 
be while we could only afford 500 copies. 
These cities are Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Saginaw, Battle Creek and Ann Arbor, and 
they are charging us merely the cost of 
the paper and the ink. 

“Our Parent-Teacher Associations in 
the truly rural schools are growing rapidly, 
and we now have a goodly number—and 
with such active County Chairmen working 


so diligently they are being added to almost 
GM 6a 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Welcome to the first issue of the State 
Bulletin! It is an excellent issue. From 
it we quote the “ President’s address” : 

“Tn preparing this Bulletin, which is 
our first state publication, we have kept 
constantly in mind the aim of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, namely, to raise the 
standards of home life, to bring into closer 
relation the home and school, that the 
parents and teachers may codéperate intel- 
ligently in the education of the child, to 
initiate and to stimulate, so far as may be 
possible, any worthy activity touching child 
life, whether physical, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, or even legislative. The greatest 
duty of any generation is toward its chil- 
dren. If we fail in our duty in this, we will 
handicap our children in the performance 
of their duties when they become the men 
and women of the future. 

As parents and teachers we should 
acquaint ourselves with, and make use of, 
every factor that will help us make the 
best possible men and women of our boys 
and girls. Let us be satisfied with nothing 
less than the very best. 

I believe the parents and teachers of 
New Hampshire are anxious to do their 
duty, and I believe the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is an avenue through which we 
can do this work effectively. It is a means 
of uniting our efforts and thus enabling 
us to accomplish more than we could other- 
wise. It is the desire to be mutually help- 
ful in this great work that has caused us to 
issue this Bulletin. If you think such a 
publication as this would be helpful to your 
organization will you not join our state 
organization and with your membership 
dues of ten cents per member make it pos- 
sible for us to continue publishing it? 
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We now have twenty-three associations, 
that have joined the state and National 
this year. Let us double this number and 
so make it possible to have future Bulle- 
tins.” 

LocaL Reports 


West CuaremMont.—Worked up senti- 
ment which led to the voting of five thous- 
and dollars at the school election, for the 
building of an assembly hall on to our 
present school building. This will give us 
a place in the community where we can 
give our boys and girls the proper social 
life. 

HinspALeE—The Superintendent of 
schools had charge of two meetings. At the 
first one, he outlined the work to be ac- 
complished, and at a later one, discussed 
what had been accomplished. (This sounds 
like real codperation.) The Librarian gave 
a talk on books to be found in the local 
library. We had one Home Economics 
meeting, and one meeting given over to 
foreign-born children, with an address on 
Citizenship, with singing and dancing by 
Polish children. 

NasHua—Helped in a Malnutrition 
Class in connection with the school, ob- 
served Fathers’ Night, did work on the 
school grounds, and discussed playground 
work. The subject for one meeting was 
“Choice of Books for Children.” 

Mason.—Gave a picnic for all the chil- 
dren in town. Mothers and fathers—both 
American and foreign-born—the school 
board and the teachers attended. Two sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals were 
given to the schools. Window and door 
screens were purchased for one schoolhouse. 
We are now waiting our turn for the 
County Dental Clinic which the Parent- 
Teacher Association helped to put into the 
county. 

CHARLESTOWN.—Had the school children 
weighed and measured, and a Child Special- 
ist gave a lecture following this. Furnish- 
ing milk for the under-nourished children 
is being considered. The Domestic Science 
department is furnishing hot lunches. 
Educational work being done consists of 
studying what can be done in the home to 
further the welfare of the child along the 
lines of food, clothing, hours of sleep, care 
of teeth, general cleanliness, ete. His 
social and moral conduct, at home, on the 
street, and in school; his responsibility to 
himself, his family, his associates, and his 
community at large, have been considered. 

Concorp.—The Mothers’ and Teachers’ 
Association of the Baker Memorial Church 
was formed for the benefit of the children 
of this church. The parents and teachers 
codperate in this work just as in the as- 


sociations connected with public schools. 
In our programs we have kept in mind the 
“all round” development of the child. 
Camp Fire Girls take care of the children 
while the mothers attend the meetings of 
the Association. We have had a very suc- 
cessful “ Fathers’ Night.” Our May meet- 
ing will be a Mothers’ and Daughters’ 
Banquet. During the year we have had 
speakers on the following subjects: “ The 
Need of Trained Parents,” “The Effect of 
the Moving Picture on the School Child,” 
“Training for Health,” “ Children’s Read- 
ing,” “ Teachers’ Problems in which Par- 
ents Can Help,” “ The Adolescent Period.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Lexington Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion sent a committee to the Mayor and 
Town Council asking that they prohibit by 
law the circulation of certain objectionable 
publications which had been seen in the 
hands of pupils of the High School. Their 
request was granted. 

Burlington Ward Mothers gave a musical 
program and a fire-prevention pageant. 
They also managed a successful lunch room 
for children where hot lunches could be ob- 
tained. 

East Inniss Street, Salisbury, gave a suc- 
cessful School Birthday Party. The chil- 
dren recited “Carelessness”+ and then 
recited “ Work,” making a very striking 
contrast. This local organization is send- 
ing an eight-year-old girl to Atlanta for an 
operation. 

Wendell closes the first year’s work of its 
association with one hundred and twenty 
members. They have had addresses on the 
following ‘subjects by members of the 
faculty of the North Carolina College for 
Women at Chapel Hill: “ The School as a 
Community Builder.” “The Community 
and the School,” “The Library as a Com- 
munity Uplift.” Teachers and patrons 
discussed “What the Parents can do to 
help the School.” 


TEXAS 


From the President’s message in the 
April Bulletin: 

“Last month I attempted to give you the 
great big message that came to me as I 
journeyed through the State, meeting and 
talking with the splendid men and women 
who are so interested in the Parent-Teacher 
Association movement. This month I feel 
that I should like to continue that message. 
These conferences have been sources of 
both information and inspiration. One 
thing that greatly interested me was the 
fact that the fathers are becoming filled 
with the Parent-Teacher Association spirit. 
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Many clubs reported a large enrollment of 
fathers, and “ Fathers’ Evening” is a very 
popular movement. Reports also showed 
that health work has been stressed as never 
before. Almost every organization in the 
State is doing something along that line. 
The Children’s Secretary of the Texas 
Publie Health Association reported at San 
Jenito that 10,000 children are now en- 
listed in the Modern Health Crusade, and 
with only three exceptions, she is working 
through the local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

“More attention is being given to re- 
creation. Our people are begining to real- 
ize the necessity of play, not only for chil- 
dren, but for the parents as well. There is 
no doubt that Texas will be a better place 
to live in when all of her people learn to 
play. A greater and more intelligent in- 
terest is being manifested in our schools. 
The Parent-Teacher Associations are de- 
termined that Texas shall furnish her chil- 
dren better schools and are working to that 
end. 

“The importance of better homes is be- 
ing emphasized, and the individual re- 
sponsibility for the establishment of such 
homes is being felt. 

“We are living in a period of reconstruc- 
tion, or readjustment as it were, and the 
result of this spirit of unrest as it exists 
today and its effects upon the future citizen- 
ship of our country depends upon the 
earnest and united efforts of our parents 
and our teachers. This in itself justifies 
the existence of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations.” 


WASHINGTON 


Everett reports a Pre-School Circle with 
a membership of eighty-two. This circle 
is virtually maintaining a crowded kinder- 
garten which holds both morning and after- 
noon sessions, with an enrollment of thirty 
for each period. A list of twenty-five 
awaits entrance. The year’s work as out- 
lined includes programs on foods; appropri- 
ate toys, with exhibits; the value of festal 
days; kindergarten work; literature for 
children ; and the child just entering school. 
One special day is to be devoted to the 
grandmothers, each member bringing a 
grandmother as her guest. “ Old-fashioned 
Virtues” will be discussed. The annual 
picnie rounds out the season. 

The principal aim of the Enumclaw Cir- 
cle is to offer at all times programs of prae- 
tical benefit to mothers. Each meeting is 
opened by all singing together some lulla- 
by. An original feature of the meetings 
is the demonstration of clever home-made 
playthings, all inexpensive and easily made. 
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Proceeds from a sale of these toys will be 
used to secure out-of-town s ers. Games 
for the entertainment of small children are 
also illustrated at the meetings. A chil- 
dren’s pattern exchange is operated in con- 
nection with the circle. 

Of special value to the young mothers 
have been the exhibits of clothing styles for 
little children, given in both the Jefferson 
and Franklin Circles. Simplicity combined 
with engaging daintiness has been the dom- 
inating keynote of these displays. 

The Circle of Regents Park has made 
a special feature of entertaining the tots 
while the meetings are in progress. A com- 
petent woman is engaged to supervise their 
play in another building. Some one of the 
mothers frequently leads them in games and 
entertains them with stories. 

A social hour and general “ mixer” 
marked one meeting of the Walla Walla 
College Normal Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The old well-known game of Fruit 
Basket Upset was used as a means of 
changing neighbors for two-minute con- 
versation. Topics for discussion were 
announced from the platform. 

The Toledo Circle in Lewis County 
favors ea new method of vocational train- 
ing, that is, the teaching of various vo- 
cations such as agriculture, machanics, 
and trades, which will not only attract, but 
keep boys and girls of grade-school age in- 
terested in school until a trade is acquired. 

From far-off Valder, Alaska, comes a re- 
port of progress that is cheering and en- 
couraging. This circle was only organized 
last year but boasts a membership of sixty. 
Work was begun at once. The old school- 
house was moved near their new building 
and remodeled into a large playroom which 
proved a boon to all during the long win- 
ter of deep snow and terrific winds. A box 
social and dance paid for this effort. A 
novel and effective method of announcing 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings is re- 
ported. On nights before the regular 
meetings, the notice is flashed upon the 
sereen at the local motion-picture theater. 
This is in the form of a Parent-Teacher 
poem written by a school pupil. A prize 
is awarded by the Circle each month for 
the best poem. In this way both pupils and 
parents are introduced to, and interested 
in, the movement. Old-time spelling 
matches and singing schools bring the com- 
munity together. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Everett are supporting, earnestly, a tax levy 
that will be adequate to maintain schools 
at their present excellent standard. Dis- 
plays were made of “ Fads and Frills” in 
the form of comparative sewing which dem- 
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onstrated the, development from the first 
simple stitches of the sixth-grade pupils to 
the artistic finished garment or hat of the 
high-school student. The progress in the 
students of the manual training depart- 
ment was equally notable. 

new County Division has recently 
been formed incorporating the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Elma, Montesano, 
Wishkah, Valley, Quinalt, Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen, creating one of the strongest 
county units in the State Branch. 

Elma High Circle reports capacity at- 
tendance at evening meetings. At a recent 
gathering, Principal Imes spoke on Adoles- 
cence, representing this important period 
as a high cliff toward which Youth drifts. 
“ Shall we build a good strong fence at the 
top, or shall we supply an ambulance at 
the bottom?” he said. The Circle plans 
to beautify the rooms with new window 
draperies and potted plants. A committee 
of fathers are looking after the erection of 
a shed for outdoor athletics. 

The Franklin Circle of Aberdeen is 
working out a project for beautifying the 
school surroundings. Portable window 
boxes have been built by the manual train- 
ing department and pedestals for ferns 
have also been made. Artistic beds for 
flowers are planned for the lawn. The 
lunch-room tables have been newly var- 
nished and the room made lovely with hang- 
ing plant baskets. New linoleum for floor 
and cupboards are among plans for the 
near future. 

The Washington School of Hoquiam has 
a fine new playshed 118 feet long, through 
the efforts of the Parent-Teacher Circle 
and volunteer labor by the men of the dis- 
trict. Generous contributions of lumber 
by local mills and other materials by local 
concerns made this improvement possible. 

The circle at Cle Elum has been success- 
ful in gaining the enforcement of the cur- 
few ordinance. Two short blasts of the 
fire sirer at 8 o’clock will be the signal for 
all children under 15 to be off the streets, 
unless accompanied by a responsible per- 
son. Failure to comply will be punished by 
fine. The sale of tobacco to minors is 
also being investigated. 

A survey among school children of El- 
lensburg revealed some surprising facts. 
It was found that many children have the 
“movie” habit and that the majority de- 
mand the most thrilling films. Parents 


and teachers are awakening and an effort 
will be made to correct this tendency and 
to improve the films used. 

Whateom High Circle of Bellingham 
(Tulip Town) has planted a great “W” 
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of red and white tulips at the entrance to 
the grounds. Members plan to improve the 
property by allowing the graduating class 
each year to plant a tree, thereby making the 
beautifying of historical significance. A 
tennis court is also being planned. The 
proposed site is now an old orchard which 
will be cleared by the students, on the 
specially named Campus Day. 

Sehome Circle of Bellingham has a new 
hot lunch system in operation. Popular 
subscription elicited funds to buy an elec- 
tric plate for the purpose. Since a local 
dairyman offered a case of milk each day 
to the first school to put the plan .into 
practice, the Sehome Parent-Teach>r As- 
sociation has proudly claimed the. prize. 

The North Central Mothers’ Club joined 
with the Lewis and Clarke Parent-Teacher 
Association in giving a students’ “ prom” 
in one of the local dancing academies. 
This was well chaperoned by the Parent- 
Teacher Circle and filled a long-felt need 
It is hoped that permission will be granted 
by the Board of Education for the use of 
the High School Gymnasium for these 
supervised student dances. 

The Great Northern Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, rural to Spokane, is displaying 
an unusually fine community spirit, in 
bringing the patrons and teachers together 
with box socials and musical entertain- 
ments. They recently emphasized the need 
of kitchen equipment and the condition of 
the Circle’s finances by featuring a “ hard 
times” dress parade. Prizes were awarded, 
and fines were imposed for the breaking of 
certain of the rules for the evening. 

The men and boys of the Columbia dis- 
trict staged an exceptionally fine program 
at a regular Parent-Teacher meeting. 

The members of Washington Circle of 
Bellingham are realizing that the moral 
development of the child rests not only in 
the teachings of the school and church, but 
in the interest that parents take in the 
activities of the child. One object of this 
organization will be to inform parents more 
thoroughly in the school work. Special at- 
tention will be given to the social life of 
the students and to school athletics. This 
will have a tendency to create an added in- 
terest among the students themselves and 
will produce a greater disposition to rely 
upon advice of the better equipped parent. 
Free milk is served to the students. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Eureka School has undertaken the erection 
of a school gymnasium and will assume all 
debt and responsibility connected with it. 
The building will also be used for com- 
munity meetings. 








